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PREFACE 


A few years ago while having our weekly lunch at Dr. 
Salami's restaurant, | related to Jeff a story of something that 
happened when | was a child. 

Jeff said, "Dad, you ought to write these things down. 
Someday your grandchildren would enjoy reading them. Just 
think, you could use your 'word perfect’ on your computer!" 

That suggestion was enough to totally discourage me, or 
almost. 

| replied, "Jeff, the story | just told you is of no 
consequences. It was just some little memory that came out of 
my gray matter." 

As the weeks and months went by, | made notes of 
things that happened when | grew up, just little notes to remind 
me of the stories. Sunday afternoons seemed a good time to get 
the pen and the notes out and scribble down stories. This went 
on for a couple of years. 

Then one evening in a telephone conversation with my 
sister, Estella, it leaked out what | was doing. She said, "Oh, 
that's great." She was very interested in recording past memories 
and offered to type it for me. 

That was the incentive | needed to continue. Now | 
shouldn't have to use my "word perfect" after all! 

So the project went from scribbled notes to cursive 
written pages. Then to a first typing with my old, dependable, 
faithful, Smith-Corona manual typewriter, one that doesn't erase 
a whole page when accidentally pressing the wrong key. Once 
these typewritten pages were corrected, they were sent to sister 
Estella who has essentially done the rest. 

A thank you to Estella for her assistance. She has 
memories which | do not have and | have memories she does 
not have. Her contributions and sister Dorothy's are included 
and are much appreciated. 

A project such as this causes one to think about his or 
her life. Where have | been? Where am | now and where am | 
going? Why have | been given ail these seventy years when 
many have not been so blessed? Did God have a 
ourpose intended in my life? Have | been faithful to His calling? 


The Westminster Catechism question #1 asks, "What is 

the chief and highest end of man?” al 
The answer reads, “The chief and highest end of man is 

to glorify God and to fully enjoy Him forever." 
| have entitled these memories "Reflections" so that each 


of us may just do that with his or her own life. Every day of life is 7 
a gift from God. "Let us rejoice and be glad in it." Ps. 118:24b. 
Trust in the Lord with all your heart, | a 
and Jean not on your own understanding; 
In all your ways acknowledge Him, 
and He will direct your paths. Prov. 3:5,6 
— 
James P. Dahm 
December, 2005 heal 
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The Henry and Jake Dahm homes in Peoria. 
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REFLECTIONS OF YESTERDAY 
James P. Dahm 


1. Earliest Memories 

Have you ever tried to think of what your earliest memories 
are? It's really hard to know, and how do you know that it is your first 
memory? 

I was born September 29, 1935, in Peoria, lowa. The attack 
on Pearl Harbor was December, 1941. I was six but I have no 
recollection of that event. I do remember the following spring in 1942 
when my father got a haircut in Oskaloosa. It seems the Boy Scouts 
were parading around town in their uniforms, banging on cans and 
singing, “Remember Pearl Harbor, Remember Pearl Harbor." | was 
six and one-half years old. 

At age six, a kid should be able to read a little. In those days 
we didn't read as early as kids do today, simply because we didn't have 
kindergarten in Peoria. I do remember when I was five seeing 1941 on 
the calendar. Then it was 1942 on the calendar and I remember that 
well, but I really didn't know the significance of it. These were war 
years. 


2. Our Barefoot Neighbor 

Another early memory was of old Jake Dunwoody. He and his 
wife Mary lived one block south and west of us in an old shack. Mary 
was known to be a Christian but old Jake Dunwoody? I don't think so. 
Once when Jake was asked about the Judgement Day, he said, "They 
won't get me, I'll just jump in the well!" 

Jake and Mary Dunwoody were very poor. He was on the old 
age pension and Pop once told me that he probably got $80 a month 
from the government. He would make a little money cutting weeds with 
a scythe in cemeteries in the area. He didn't have a car so he would walk 
to every place barefoot carrying his scythe on his shoulder. Jake 
Dunwoody would also walk barefoot in the mud from his house to the 
store. His picture is in the book, Peoria, lowa A Story of Two Cultures, 
1993, by J.P. Dahm and D.J. Van Kooten, pg. 37. 


3. Our 1939 Auto 

I do recall that our family had a 1939 Dodge car. It was a 
4-door car and the rear doors were nicknamed "suicide doors” 
because of the way that they opened. One Sunday morning we came 
home from church in our 1939 Dodge. Dorothy was sitting in the back 
seat on the passenger side. As Pop drove into the garage, Dorothy 
opened one of those doors and the car door hit the side of the garage. 
Both the car door and the garage were damaged. Wow! Did she ever 
get a "brommen" (scolding) from her father. Why did Dorothy open 
that door? Ask her sometime. 


4. Those Mornings were Chilly! 

I want to tell you a story about those early days. It was 
wintertime and the house would get cold at night because the coal in the 
furnace would get low or burn out. Pop, using the special coal shovel, 
would put a chunk of coal into the furnace before bedtime, stoke up the 
_ fire, and then just hope it would still be buming by morning. 

It could be very cold when we got out of bed! We learned not 
to complain because Pop would remind us that when they came from 
Holland, they lived in a house on the farm that was much colder, There, 
the children slept upstairs and the upstairs was not insulated. It was not 
unusual for them to have snow on the covers! 

On winter mornings, we kids would get out of bed, scamper 
downstairs and compete for a place by the heat register in the kitchen 
where the furnace heat would come up. We would stand there until 
Mom had breakfast ready. You see, Pop got up first, made oatmeal, 
and ate breakfast by himself. By this time some heat would be coming 
up through the heat register. 

Let me tell you it was a sweet day when we got an oil furnace 
because the house would stay warm all night long. How nice! Yes, how 
nice! 


5. Mealtimes 

Mealtimes at our home were pleasant. We were frequently 
reminded not to talk during meal time but to eat! Would you believe 
that when we kids talked too much at the table, Pop would say, "Now, 
quiet...kids should be seen but not heard!" Then he would grin quietly 
and say, “That's what they would say in Holland at mealtime." 

We had a solid oak round table to sit around. I always sat 
between Pop and Mom which J thought was perfectly normal, but 
Dorothy could see through that one and never ceased to remind me of 
what the real reason was for where I sat. 

I never was a finicky eater. I liked everything including 
turnips, liver and onions, pickled herring, mustard and cooked cabbage. 
Dutch lettuce was my favorite and there never was enough. Mom was 
always of the mindset that children should be plump! This undoubtedly 
came from the fact that in Holland they were poor and most everyone 
was skinny. She didn't want any of her children to be skinny. In fact 
when we took our lunch to school in Peoria, Mom would have a jar of 
whipped cream in there for me! 

Dinner time (noon) and supper time (evening) was always 
preceded with Pop's prayer for a blessing. After the meal it was Bible 
reading and a prayer of thanksgiving by Mom or Pop. After the closing 
prayer, we children said this prayer in unison: Lord, we thank thee for 
this food, Evermore be kind and good,Bless us for eternity, And to thee 
the praise shall be. Amen. 


When we kids were old enough, we could take turns with the 
reading. If your reading wasn't very smooth, there would be some 
comments from Pop. Actually, we enjoyed reading the Bible outloud, 
because it wouldn't be as boring and Pop's comments actually were an 
incentive for us to read more carefully. 

Krente brood op Zondag (Raisin Bread on Sunday ) 

There was always something very very special to eat on 
Sunday morning. You see, on Saturday afternoon, Mom would make 
krente brood. She would make the dough by hand, using a yeastcake, 
and later adding the raisins. She would place the dough in a warm place 
and the dough would rise above the pan. After careful watching, it 
would go into the oven. On Sunday we would have home-made 
"krente brood" and it was good! Amen! 


6. Mom's Care for Her Sick Children 
~ Mom was always worried if one of her children became ill. 
Her parents, the Stursmas, lost their only son John from 
diptheria in 1906, the first year they were in America. Though Mom 
was onily five, the memories were vivid. 

"John's condition worsened. On the day of his death, he asked 
that his father come in from chopping wood. He requested that his 
parents close the shades and darken his room. He also requested that 
his father pray because he was going to be with Jesus. His mother 
asked, "Wouldn't you rather stay here with me and Pa?" His reply 
was, "I want to be with Jesus." His death followed almost 
immediately." (Read the whole story as recorded in the book, 

J.J, Stuursma, A Biography, 1991, by J. P. Dahm, page 17.) 

Is it any wonder that Mom was so concerned about the 
slightest illness of her children? Measles, mumps, chicken pox...we had 
them all. 

With illnesses came the home remedies, such as a mustard 
pack to the chest for a serious cough (there were no antibiotics), or we'd 
wear a large handkerchief around our neck for a sore throat. I did that 
aplenty! If the illness had to do with constipation, there was mineral 
oil. If that didn't do the trick, it was castor oil. ‘I do not remember 
taking castor oil, but it was used by our family in time of dire need. 

Mom did something very faithfully when one of her children 
was sick. She read to us from the Catherine Vos Bible Story Book. 
Boy, those were interesting stories and Mom could read them well. She 
was concerned about our body and soul as well as is evidenced by the 
fact that she would pray with us at our breakfast table prior to our 
leaving for school. 


7. The Growing-Up Years 


Our growing-up years were fun, pleasant and just plain good. 
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I was born and raised in the house across from the Peoria Store that Pop 
owned and operated. (There is no sign in front of the house to attest to 
it. However, years later, a sign appeared on the road outside of town 
that read, "Boyhood home of Robert Van Kooten.") 

Just south of our house, on the other side of the shared 
driveway, lived Uncle Henry and Aunt Minnie Dahm and their seven 
children: Marjorie, Arnold, Ruth, John, Norma, Barbara and Erma. I 
played with Ruthie many, many hours on her yard or on my yard, but 
mostly on hers. It's always more fun to play at someone else's house. 
However, on many occasions her mother, Aunt Minnie, asked me to 
leave and go play on my own yard. I know that when she said it, she 
meant business. I suppose I was mean to Ruthie but I don't remember 
that and I'm sure Aunt Minnie would have been fair. At the time I 
didn't think it was fair and on more than one occasion I would ask my 
mother to chase Ruthie off of our yard. My mother, who would often 
snack on dried oatmeal, would chew her snack and shake her head up 
and down...implying yes. But Ruthie was never ever chased off of our 
yard for anything. I guess you can figure the rest out for yourself. 

But, was I naughty? My mother, patient as she was, would 
sometimes lose it when dealing with us kids, especially with me! Then 
the Dutch would really come out and, referring to me she would say, 
"Ezel dat se bisten", (donkey that you are) or more literally translated, 
"you obstinate child." Much later in life, when we would tease mom 
about this, she would be so embarrassed because it was really a slang 
expression. She would shake her head and change the subject. 
Something similar would come out of Pop, when in total disgust with 
his disobedient son, he would say, "Jij moet die jongen een schop 
geven" (You ought to give the boy a kick!) 


8. Entertainment 
As we kids were growing up, we played and played. We 

always had lots of playmates with Uncle Henry's seven kids living next 
door. Some of the memorable games that we played were Hide and 
Seek, Blackman*, and Follow the Arrow.* In the summer we played a 
lot of softball, and in the winter we spent our time sledding, sledding 
and more sledding. Kids don't go sledding today like we used to do. 
Our sleds had two runners and it wasn't always safe. We always carried 
our sleds to school as recess and noon hours in the winter were spent 
sledding down the hill next to the school property. Coming home after 
school, on one occasion, I coasted nonstop on the road, yes on the road, 
from the church all the way past the store to John Van Gorp's house, the 

last house in Peoria. Conditions had to be just right for that. We were 

prohibited from sledding on the road but we did it anyway. Bad! Bad! 
We spent hours coasting in John Van Gorp's pasture. Our original sled 
was "King of the Hill". I hated it because it was a poor performer. It 
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never beat the record by coasting the fartherest. Later Pop bought 
another sled for us, "Fleet Wing." It did better but it was in Tabe's 
blacksmith shop a lot with broken runners and braces. Jacob Van Gorp 
had the most heavy duty, deluxe sled that I had ever seen. It had extra 
heavy runners that wouldn't break and at least three or four braces on 
each side which were made of heavier metal. It made me jealous! 


*Blackman: Half of the kids are on one side of the yard. Half of the 
kids are on the other side. Determine the side boundaries. The person 
who is "it," or "Blackman," is in the middle. The players run from one 
side to the other side, with the "blackman" trying to tag them. If 
caught, that person is also in the middle. Keep going until everyone is 
caught. 

*Follow the Arrow: this game is similar to Hide and Seek, except 
several persons are "it", meaning they have to find the hidden people. 
The persons going to hide, put arrows on stones ete with chalk leading 
them to their hiding place. They sit, hiding in their secret place. The 
"it" people follow the arrows leading them to the hidden places. 


9. Unreal! 

The house that Pop had built in Peoria was a very well 
constructed house, but, we lived in Peoria. Peoria is in the country and 
anyone that lives in the country puts up with mice especially when the 
cold weather comes on in the fall. 

So it was with us, Occasionally we would observe a mouse 
running from one corner to another or see the mouse droppings in a 
cupboard. 

I was unofficially appointed to be the mouse catcher. This 
seems like an unreal story but it is true. 

The mice were especially found in the kitchen where the food 
was. One evening I set out a mouse trap behind the kitchen stove. In 
the morning, would you believe, were three baby mice all caught in the 
same trap with their snouts on the cheese! Can you do better than three 
mice in a trap? 


10. Making a Fire in the Basement to Heat 
- Water 
In 1933, Pop built a new house in Peoria for his family. In 

those days we had running water and electricity. We were modern! But, 
we had only one faucet in each sink. There was no such thing as hot 
water out of a faucet. Water had to be heated on the stove and carried to 
the bathtub for the Saturday night baths. 

On Monday morning Mom would do the laundry. In the 
basement of our Peoria house was a large cast iron kettle under which a 
wood fire was made to heat the wash water. Sounds like a dangerous 


thing to do in a house, but it was set up so that the exhaust and smoke of 
the wood fire would go up the chimney. 

In the adjacent room was the wash machine. Next to the wash 
machine was the large rain water tank. Rain water drained off the roof 
into a gutter and then into the basement tank. Rain water was soft 
water. The water was carried by hand using a bucket, from the tank to 
the cast iron kettle After the water was heated, the bucket was again 
dipped into the hot water and then carried to the wash machine. 

It was my job to provide the wood for the fire. I carried the 
wood from the remains of an old barn that was located east of our house 
across the road, (about in the location of Boom's truck shop.) This was 
a task I had to have done by Monday morning before school and I hated 
the job. Why was I the one who had to do this? I didn't think it was 
fair, but when you are a kid there are a lot of things that aren't fair or so 
you think. Why was I the one who always had to sit between Mom and 
Pop at the dinner table? Not fair! 

As time went on, several changes were made and I remember 
when they happened. Our coal furnace was replaced with a furnace that 
burned fuel oil. Another change was a water softener which eliminated 
using the rain water for laundry. My, it took a lot of salt to periodically 
service the water softener. A hot water heater that ran on gas was 
placed in the basement. This finally made it possible for us to have soft 
and hot water out of a faucet. Then much later a shower was installed 
in the basement. I was now a teenager and I used it a lot. I think I was 
the only one of our household that used it. 

These changes made our basement much cleaner. The 
elimination of the coal in the coal room was a good thing. Mom hated 
the coal and the coal dust. About once a year the coal truck would 
come to deliver a load of coal and what a dusty mess that was! The 
driver of the coal truck was someone we kids liked because he always 
teased us. We couldn't forget him because he always had a coal- 
covered black face! 

Who was this driver? He was Bill Van Dyk. (He was the 
grandfather of Duane Houser.) 

One more thing about the laundry. Where did the soap come 
from? Mom would make her own soap out of Jard and lye. That is all I 
know but I remember her doing this process periodically in the 
basement of our house. 


11. The Milk Chore 
Even though Pop and Uncle Henry had the Peoria Store, milk 
was not sold there in those early days. This was a farming community 
and most everyone had their own cow. 
A barn was located in the pasture across the road east from our 
home. Pop and Uncle Henry owned a cow together and would take 
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turns milking it. This would be the milk source for the two families. 

Pop very much disliked that job of getting up each morning, 
walking to that cold barn and milking the cow. I was probably four 
years old. I don't remember the cow, but I remember the grumping 
about it and something about the cow was going dry. What did that 
mean? Or, was there no milk because maybe Johnnie Swank had 
already milked the cow? 

So the time came when they got rid of the cow and we started 
to buy milk on a daily basis from John and Goldie Pothoven who lived 
one to two blocks south of our home. Pothovens had more than one 
cow so they sold the raw milk to the local families. 

The problem was that someone had to get the milk each 
morning. Dorothy was the oldest so it was her responsibility to walk 
down the hill each morning before school carrying a bucket with 3 
empty quart jars and to walk back home with 3 quart jars full of milk. 

It wasn't too long but that Dorothy had me in training and soon 
it became my responsibility to "get the milk." 

I did not like the job because I said the bucket was too heavy 
and besides, why did it always have to be me? 

My protests got me nowhere. I kept the job for a long time 
until milk was finally available in the store. 

During these years of drinking raw milk, a hepatitis "A" 
epidemic spread through the Pothoven family from member to member. 
It actually took the life of one of their married daughters, Freda. None 
of our family became ill. 

A few years later it became state law that no raw milk could be 
sold to the public. You were permitted to drink the milk you produced 
yourself. People were very unhappy about the new law, but the law 
stayed and was probably for the better. From then on we drank only 
pasteurized milk. Peoria Store installed a cooler, so milk was then sold 
in the store. 


12. Uncle Bill and Aunt Janet Andringa's 
Wedding 

I continue to maintain that it is really difficult to know just 
what your earliest memory is. The following is a memory of Uncle 
Bill's wedding. It could well be my earliest memory. 

In the summer of 1940, Bill Andringa and Aunt Janet Stursma 
were planning their wedding in November. “Uncle Bill," as he soon 
would be, was working on a foundation for a house that his father was 
building in Peoria, located just north of Grampa Stursma's house. Uncle 
Bill was telling me all about getting married. He even said that I could 
come to the farm and stay overnight. Of course, I had to ask my mom 
first. I took off running to ask my mom when he called me back and 
said that I could come AFTER they got married! I was four and 
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one-half years old. 

The wedding did follow and we kids could also go. It was 
held in Grampa Stursma's house. The ceremony was in the living room 
and the bride and groom stood in the southwest corner under a crepe 
paper arch. But, guess what? The kids had to stay in the kitchen! What 
a bummer! After the wedding there were refreshments. (Refreshments 
were the most important part of any occasion!) 

During the refreshments we heard a lot of noise outside...door 
knocking and window rattling. I wanted to look out of the window to 
the dark outside but Mom prohibited that. She was afraid of the 
windows breaking. These were the shivareers - probably some of the 
Peoria young people. Why didn't they just open the doors and invite the 
young people in for a treat? Maybe they did because the ruckus didn't 
last all night. 

The wedding of Wilbur Roose and Aunt Bertha followed in 
March, 1941, but none of us kids could attend. We were all home- 
bound with the chicken pox. 


13. The Funeral of Whitey 

In our home we never had pets. No dogs nor cats. Mom hated 
dogs. When she would see one she would say, "de smerig hond," (that 
dirty dog.) 

When I was a kid, there came a time when I asked Pop if I 
could have some rabbits. There was someone around Pella who raised 
rabbits and thus I had the idea. 

Surprisingly, Pop didn't mind. Arnold helped me make a cage 
out of boards and wire netting. We put it on four wooden legs and set it 
on the north side of the garage. 

When it came time for the rabbits, Pop asked me if I wanted a 
male or a female. Perhaps I was about nine years old, old enough to 
know that to have bunnies, you needed one of each, so I said, "one of 
each." 

To my amazement he agreed. We went to get the rabbits. 
Both were domesticated white rabbits with black spots. The one with 
the most black spots we named "Blacky," the other was "Whitey." 

This was early in the summer. I had no rabbit food. Pop said I 
could pick clover along the ditches and provide food that way, which I 
did, 

Somehow the rabbits survived the summer, living on that 
simple diet. When autumn came, there were still only two rabbits and 
no bunnies which was a disappointment for me. When school started 
Pop gave the rabbits to John Vos, (adoptive father of Dean, Elmer and 
Miriam.) 

Once on the Vos farm, the rabbits began to multiply. They 
were kept in a more sheltered shed and given some good rabbit food. 
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By the next spring the shed was full of rabbits or so it seemed. 

I'm not sure how it came about but by the next spring I wanted 
to try again so Mr. Vos gave us another rabbit. It was mostly white so 
we also called it "Whitey." 

During the course of the summer, Whitey didn't do so well. It 
became sick, was bloated and died. (My diagnosis was constipation!) 

Can you imagine what we kids did? We had a full-fledged 
funeral! It was Estella and J, Ruthie, John Howard, Norma and Barbara 
mourning the loss of our friend, Whitey. Whitey was placed in a box. 
We had a funeral service, followed by a funeral procession which ended 
behind the store where we buried it in a grave that I had dug with a 
spade. We put up a wooden marker with the words, "Here Lies 
Whitey." 

The next summer curiosity got the best of us and we dug up 
Whitey! About all we could find was the skull. That was indeed her 
end. 


14. Pop Goes to Court with Johnnie Swank 

This is a story that I don't remember happening. It was told to 
us by Pop many times and it possibly happened around 1937. 

Pop's Chevy truck was probably a 1936 model. It was a 
straight truck which was used for hauling eggs, sacks of feed, cream 
cans and whatever else was needed for deliveries. One morning the 
truck wouldn't start! It was soon discovered that the battery was 
missing. 

Most people in Peoria were good, trusting people. If anything 
was stolen, Johnny Swank would be the first suspect. 

Soon after the battery was discovered missing, Tabe Vander 
Veen, the Peoria blacksmith, saw Jake and told him that Johnnie Swank 
had brought in a battery to be charged up. Tabe said that the battery 
looked like Jake and Henry's because he had charged it up before. 

Pop told Tabe, “Yes, it looks like my battery and my truck 
battery is missing!" 

Johnnie Swank was confronted and he denied it. 

Pop took him to court in Oskaloosa. The Judge asked Pop if 
that was his battery. Pop said, "Yes". 

"Can you prove that there is not another battery just like it? 
Will you swear that this is your battery?" Pop said, "I don't swear to 
anything, but that is my battery." 

The final outcome was that the case was dismissed. The 
battery stayed in the courthouse and nobody got it. 

Many years later a different version of the whole episode was 
told by Uncle Leonard Dahm to Rich Van Kooten in the Peoria Store. 
Uncle Len said the truth of the matter was that the battery was stolen by 
a man named Swan. Johnnie Swank’'s wife Nell, was a Swan so the man 
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was her relation. This man Swan stole the battery and gave it to 
Johnnie Swank. Johnnie could honestly say he didn't steal the battery. 
Later in life, Swan "got religion" and confessed. So goes the story..... 

So much for justice. Believe it or not, Johnnie Swank later on 
became the Justice of the Peace in Peoria!!! 

Johnnie Swank spent much of his time hanging around in 
Tabe's blacksmith shop. He helped Tabe with some things but I don't 
know if he ever was paid for it. Johnnie's language wasn't 
so good, Plenty of profanity... Garsh dang this, and garsh dang 
that. He smoked cigarettes and coughed a lot. He said that the 
reason he coughed was that he had the "asthmy." (asthma) 

Watching our neighbor. 

Since the Swank's property was next to ours, we could easily 
observe what was going on in their lives. We would see Mrs. Swank 
punishing her son using a whip. 

‘An event that none of us kids could forget was the story of 
their pony and the lilac bush. 

A large lilac bush grew in the northeast corner of their pasture, 
just across the fence from our garden. The Swanks decided to take this 
lilac bush and transplant it in their yard. 

So, they dug around the bush with a spade to loosen it and to 
cut through some of the bigger roots. When it was time for the bush to 
come out of the ground, they hooked up their pony to the bush in an 
effort for the pony to pull the bush out. 

Unfortunately the job was too much for the pony. When no 
progress was made, they unmercifully beat the pony in an effort to get 
the pony to pull. A lot of bad language went along with it by the Swank 
boys: Bill, Lloyd and Jim, in addition to the father Johnnie. The bush 
was finally removed because it left a hole in the ground for a long time 
which I remember. 

We as kids became afraid of the Swanks. Their style of living 
was so different from ours and we knew that Johnnie Swank had a gun 
which didn't ease our fears. 

Uncle Henry's kids had a small rat terrier type dog named 
Tippy. Tippy had the bad habit of going on the wrong side of the fence 
to chase Johnnie Swank's sheep. 

Finally Johnnie had enough. On the next occurrence, he took 
his rifle and shot Tippy. The dog came home bleeding and crying. It 

stopped in the middle of the driveway as ALL of us kids watched it die. 
Not a good memory. In our eyes, no one was as evil as Johnnie Swank. 


15. My Grade School Days 
I never did like school. Never. I always preferred just to go 


out and play. 
One of my favorite teachers (they were all favorites) was Mae 
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Ruth Stursma, later Mae Ruth Bandstra, wife of Professor Andrew 
Bandstra. Miss Mae was my 4th and 5th grade teacher. 

She must have liked me because she stopped me one evening 
after school as a fourth grader and asked me if I would like to trap the 
mice in the school building. We knew there were a lot of mice because 
we would see them run frequently. This was the old, wooden, two-story 
Peoria School, built about 1919. When the cold weather came in the 
fall, it became a warm haven for the little critters. 

Miss Mae said she would give me 10 cents for each mouse I 
would catch, but I would have to provide my own mouse traps. It was 
about 1944. 

Well, I had had experience in trapping mice in our Peoria 
house so I said, "Sure!" 

I went to Pop's store and got 10 mouse traps at ten cents each. 
That was an investment of $1.00, but guess what? Pop gave them to me 
and I never had to pay for them. 

The first night I put out 10 traps throughout the four room 
school building plus the two basement rooms, and put cheese on each 
one. The next morning I had a mouse in each trap! I hada good 
business going because I made my investment back in one day! 

It was easy to get rid of the mice. The large coal furnace was 
already fired up with the cold weather so holding the dead mouse by its 
tail, | would fling the critter into the furnace where it would be instantly 
incinerated. 

The second morning I had 9 mice. The third morning I had 8 
mice. Thereafter business dropped off drastically. The mission, for the 
most part, was accomplished at least for that season. 

Miss Mae was really a good teacher. I was now in the 5th 
grade and we were getting ready for the all-school Christmas program 
which was given annually in the church. She approached me and said 
she would like for me to sing a solo for the program. The number was 
already chosen and it would be "O Holy Night.” 

Each Friday afternoon was the time set for each practice. On 
this one particular Friday afternoon, I got in trouble for doing 
something...what it was I have no idea. But the punishment was to go 
out and stand in the hallway. I felt unjustly punished for whatever I did 
or did not do and did my share of sulking out there in the hallway while 
the rest of the class was practicing. 

After awhile, Miss Mae came out and said, "Okay, Jimmie, it's 
your turn to practice. You needn't pout, we'll just get to work." Easier 
said than done. I got over it quickly and the practicing resumed. 

When the program was given in church, I sang, "O Holy Nighi, 
the stars are brightly shining, It is the night of the dear Savior's 

birth...” and it went well. My teacher was the pianist. There were 
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numerous compliments which boosted my ego for awhile, maybe too 
much. 

This Miss Mae is the same Mae Ruth Stursma that my mother 
sent me to for piano lessons. She lived about 2 blocks east of us in 
Peoria. I wasn't the least bit interested in piano lessons and my mother 
had a miserable time with me for not practicing. It lasted one summer 
and my teacher reprimanded me, though ever so kindly for not 
practicing. 

Now, as I look back on my childhood, I deeply regret that I 
didn't take this more seriously. Maybe my mother should have bribed 
me, I don't know. It is not part of my life that I am proud of. 


16. Jupe 

After starting grade school, I played a lot with Gerrit Junior 
Boerefyn (Jupe) who lived half-way between our house and the school. 
Jupe was one-half year younger than I. Comparing size, I was bigger 
but he was faster and had reflexes as quick as that of a cat. Sooo fast! 

It was unreal how Jupe could do cart wheels and how smoothly he 
could walk on his hands. 

Jupe was not such good company for me. He would say 
naughty words so my parents finally prohibited me from stopping after 
school at his house to play. It was a rule hard to enforce and I was 
disobedient about it. 

I do believe that Jupe picked up bad language from his parents. 
He couldn't have made this up himself. For example, Jupe's neighbor to 
the south was an old widower by the name of Cornelius Spoelstra. 
(Incidentally, Mr. Spoelstra's wife was Sjoukje. She was a sister of 
Dirkje, our Grama Stursma. Dirkje lived to be 99 years old, but 
Sjoukje died at a much younger age leaving her husband a widower.) 
Jupe laughingly called this old man, "Ole Spoelie-poop-it." 

Often Jupe would get into trouble. When we were in the 7th 
grade, Jupe was up to something and Mr. Klynsia, the teacher- 
principal was furious. He told Jupe to go out in the hall and stay there. 
After a period of time, Mr. Klynsma went out in the hall and shut the 
door to the classroom. A ruckus followed and Jupe got thrown against 
the wall breaking a coat rack on the wall. We in the classroom could 
hear the noise and sat in terror. 

After school one night, Jupe and I were trying to throw stones 
over the flagpole. Lillian Vander Hart went to Mr. Klynsma and tattled 
that we were throwing stones at the flag. We were not guilty of that 
offense but Jupe and I had to apologize to Mr. Klynsma anyway. 

We played a lot of softball in grade school during both recess 
and noon hour, especially when the weather permitted. On one 
occasion Jupe was the batter. The pitcher accidentally hit Jupe with the 
ball. Jupe hollared out to the pitcher, "If you hit me again, I'll ring your 
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neck!" Mr. Klynsma quickly took over and had to discipline Jupe. It 
was the kind of thing that happened frequently. 

Jupe had a way of irritating and aggravating people, possibly 
in an effort to get attention. Jupe and classmate Faye De Young were 
two persons that didn't get along. Faye just didn't easily put up with 
Jupe's shananagins. 

For example: When attending high school they both rode to 
school in the same car. One evening on the way home from high 
school, Faye was sitting in the front seat on the passenger side and Jupe 
was sitting in the back seat on the passenger side. While they were yet 
riding in the car and as they were nearing Faye's exit road, Jupe blasted - 
his trumpet as loud as he could directly into her ear! Such were his 
tricks. 

While in 8th grade, something happened between the two of 
them. The school day was over. The kids were getting ready to go 
home and for some reason, Faye and Jupe were on the playground. Faye 
got tired of his antics and a fight broke out between the two of them. 
Jupe was smaller than Faye. Faye was a very strong girl and had a 
temper. Jupe had very quick reflexes. The two slugged it out and a 
crowd of students gathered, cheering Faye on. The fists were flying 
when suddenly Jupe whopped her right in the face causing a bad 
nosebleed, 

Faye went running into the school house crying and found the 
principal, Mr. Klynsma. I don't remember the consequences but it 
involved both parents. 

Both were wrong. Neither should have been fighting including 
Faye. However, Jupe should have had more sense than to pick on a girl. 

Jupe's problems continued well into high school. Upon one 
occasion we were having typing class with Mr. Ed Vander Weele as 
instructor. It was the last class of the day and Jupe was tired. Instead 
of doing his typing, Jupe put his head on his desk and went to sleep. 
Vander Weele came along and told Jupe to get to work. Jupe replied, 
"If you had to stay up all night and haul shit out of the barnyard, you 
wouldn't feel like typing either." Mr. Vander Weele immediately 
kicked him out of class. 

In reality, Jupe was a talented person, He could study good 
when he was motivated. He was good in softball, ping-pong and 
basketball and could run like a deer. I could not keep up with the 
athletic ability of Jupe and it would make me jealous. 

In high school, Jupe sang in the choir. He had a good tenor 
voice and was asked by Mr. Vander Weele, the choir director, to sing 
first tenor in the school quartet along with Harlan Nieuwsma, Bill Borst 
and Lawrence Borst. It was a really good quartet and that too, made me 
very jealous. 

Then Jupe picked up on the cornet and learned to play 
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remarkably well with a minimum of training. He was then asked to play 
his horn at a chapel one morning and he played "Onward Christian 
Soldiers." On one of the verses he added all kinds of extra notes. We 
were astounded! 

But Jupe didnt keep up his grades and his life deteriorated. He 
was doing well in basketball but when he didn't keep his grades up, he 
had to give up basketball. He graduated from high school giving some 
of the teacher fits. There were rumors that he got a girl pregnant and 
that he took her out of state for an abortion. True or false? Later he 
was married and divorced. 

After high school, he worked at Ver Meer Manufacturing as a 
welder. Gary Vermeer would talk about Jupe's ability. He was known 
to be able to sit on a new machine such as a baler or ditcher, and within 
minutes would be proficient in running it. He moved up and did well. 
He became a trouble-shooter and travelled all over the world in this 
capacity for Gary Ver Meer. 

Later on in life I got all over my jealousy with Jupe. Why get 
upset with someone who is more talented than you are? Years later I 
talked with Jupe when he came in for his dental appointments and we 
reminisced, I reminded him of how good his high school quartet 
sounded as they sang, "Make Me a Blessing." He couldn't believe what 
I was saying. I think he had forgotten a lot of these things. 

Something happened many, many years later. Marlene and I 
were attending a Ligonier conference in Orlando, Florida. A lady 
spotted me in the large crowd and introduced herself. She was Mrs. 
Vander Weele, the widow of Mr. Ed Vander Weele, our typing teacher 
and choir and band director. 

We had quite a visit at which time she told me that Jupe had 
looked up Mr. and Mrs. Vander Weele in northwest Iowa where they 
were retired. Jupe asked if he could talk to Mr. Vander Weele. She told 
him that her husband was not living. Jupe then explained that he 
wanted to apologize to him for all the trouble he had caused him while a 
student at Pella Chr. High School. 

Mrs. Vander Weele told Jupe how much she appreciated his 
visit and she told him that her husband had forgiven him many years 
ago. 

Jupe smoked a lot, maybe he drank too, but one thing was for 
sure. Jupe quit going to church. He became a member of the Trinity 
Reformed Church but had a "run in" with the elders over something and 
he left very bitter. He finally said the church was full of hypocrites. 

After his divorce, Jupe stayed single the rest of his life. He 
died at about age 60 of stomach cancer. Some of his estate was given 
to the Peoria Christian School. 

Many tried to witness to him on his deathbed and those closest 
to him said that he made a confession. I hope it was for real. Thank 
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you to Marv Ver Heul for his persistance in the matter. 
KERR KK KKK 

On our 40th class reunion of Pella Chr. Hi School, Faye De 
Young was in attendance and Jupe was not. Faye brought up the 
incident of the grade school fight as I was talking with her and she 
remembered all the details. This was 44 years later and she said, "I just 
hated that kid. I never could stand him." 

Faye and I were like pals. I never "dated" her but I did give 
her a ride home one night. We were more like brother and sister. 

She was a good musician, was an honor student and had a 
good personality. We sang duets occasionally when in high 
school On our 50th PCHS class reunion in 2003, Faye and I sang a 
duet at the Sunday morning service in the Scholte Church. It was at her 
suggestion and I felt honored. She has been a high school teacher all 
her life and lives in the state of Washington. 


17. Gelmar and his Pony Cart 

When we were kids, Uncle Gerrit and Aunt ElJa Andringa 
rented Grampa Stursma's Skunk River bottom farm located one or two 
miles west of Peoria. Their son Gelmar had a pony and a pony cart. 
Gelmar was about 3 years older than I, but he had been trained to 
harness the pony and hitch it to the the pony cart. This he would do for 
us when we visited in the summer time. It was a glorious occasion...to 
ride in the pony cart on the farmyard and down the lane. The pony was 
most gentle and co-operative. Such a small thing was so much fun. 


18. The BB Gun 


Johnnie Swank's Chicken 

Back in the days when we were kids, there was a lot of visiting 
on Sunday evenings. Church services were held on Sunday morning 
and on Sunday afternoons. That permitted Sunday evening visiting 
between families, such as with Pop's brother and wife, Uncle John and 
Aunt Gertie Dahm. Uncle John was Pop's oldest brother and the two 
were very close. Uncle John had two daughters and one son, Cornie. 
These kids were older than we. 

Cornie was not a very healthy man. He had many allergies and 
eczema and what all else I do not know. Cornie had a "King" BB gun 
which he had outgrown. Lo and behold, one Sunday evening when we 
were visiting there, Uncle John asked my father if it was okay if he gave 
that BB gun to me! "Yes," Pop said, "if he is careful." I was old 
enough to cock it and along with the gun came just a few BB's. 

We had fun with this gun and shot mostly "speb-ies” (slang for 
sparrows). I must tell you the story of when I shot Johnnie Swank's 
chicken with that BB gun. In Peoria, our property was next to Johnny 
Swank's pasture. The border fence was only ten feet from our back 
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door. Chickens are tame and this one was close to the fence. I aimed 
for its head and it dropped dead! The BB probably went right into the 
eye and into the chicken's brain. I was scared and didn't tell anyone. It 
seems that Johnnie Swank said something to Pop in the store about his 
dead chicken. Pop didn't know anything about it and I kept quiet. 
Pebbles for B.B.'s 

We kids were really too small to use that BB gun 
unsupervised. One time sister Estella (six years old) and her classmate 
Raymond Haan, the preacher's kid, were playing with the gun in front of 
our house near the road. Pop wouldn't let us have any BB's because 
they cost too much! Instead, we found little tiny pebbles and used them 
in the BB gun. When Estella's back was turned, Raymond shot her in 
the back with a pebble. Raymond lost our respect after that because he 
did it on purpose. That was the end of the BB gun for quite a while. 


19. Gaylord and I and the Skunk River Skunk 

In 1947 there was a big, big flood in Jowa. It was so vast that 
for a long time they called it the flood of ‘47. The Des Moines River 
was out of its banks "big time." In fact the town of Eddyville was 
covered with water. Parts of Iowa City were covered because of the 
Towa River flooding. 

The Skunk River, a few miles from Peoria, was out of its banks 
for a long time. The only way to go from Peoria to Pella was over the 
Crookum River bridge. Later when that flooded, the only way to Pella 
was over Oskaloosa. 

One evening after supper, Pop said to me, "Let us go to see the 
flooding in the river bottom. We drove past Tunis Blom a short distance 
and soon were up to the water's edge. There was no one around. Pop 
explained to me that as a boy in Holland, he would go swimming in the 
canal. The last time was when he was 14 years old and now he was 51. 
He wanted to see if he could still swim. So he took his shoes and socks 
off and his clothes down to his shorts and went into the deeper water in 
the ditch. Sure enough, he could still dog paddle! I was the only 
witness. 

But another story comes out of that big flood. Gaylord Haan, 
the preacher's son and a classmate, and I took our bikes down to the 
flooded area, past Martin Vos's farm east of the Buckley Creek bridge. 
(Gaylord was the brother of Raymond, the boy who shot Estella in the 
back with the BB gun that Uncle John had given me.) As we 
approached the water's edge, we sensed a skunk smell and sure enough, 
we found the skunk hiding in the ditch with no place to go. 

If we had used our heads, we would have quickly fled. But as 
11 or 12 year olds we decided to confront the skunk. We threw stones 
at the skunk and then more stones until the skunk was dead. Mission 
accomplished! 
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That was only the beginning. Since it was noon and since the 
skunk was dead, we got on our bikes and peddled home carrying the 
aroma with us. 

My mother was not happy. I received a scolding and my 
clothes had to be burned. 

Ido not know the reaction of Rev. and Mrs. Haan when 
Gaylord got home. I learned never to confront a skunk again. 


20. The End of the School Year 

At the end of every school year there was an event called 
"School Day." It was sort of a celebration day held in the West Market 
Park for the four Christian grade schools, namely Pella, Peoria, Sully 
and Oskaloosa. It was an all day event which included a large canteen 
and scheduled fast pitch softball games which, in essence, was a ball 
tournament of the four schools. 

For the canteen, each student was given a card which was good 
for five cents at the canteen. In those days that would buy about 
anything in the way of pop or ice cream. We really looked forward to 
getting those cards! 

But the big event was the ball games. When I was an 8th 
grader, we had a good team. I think I played shortstop. Jupe was on 
Ist base and Kenny Fynaardt was the catcher. He was good at catching. 
Our main player was Jim Booy, the pitcher. He was really good for an 
8th grader and batters had difficulty hitting his pitches. 

On "School Day," the tournament started in the morming. 
Peoria played Pella. We were the underdogs. Pella had the "big guys" 
such as Marve Ver Meer, Johnnie De Jong, Marve Kooyman 
etc...but...we beat them! Then Sully played Osky and Sully won. Sully 
had Les Laverman, a phenomenal pitcher who pitched windmill style. 

In the afternoon, for the championship, Peoria played Sully. 
We got beat in a close game. We couldn't hit their pitcher! 

In the fall of 2001, while vacationing with the Vises and the 
Van Kootens in northern Wisconsin and while riding on a ferry to an 
island, we ran into Les Laverman and his wife who were also 
vacationing. I had never personally met the guy in all those 52 years. 
We had a good talk about those "School Day" ball games, and he 
remembered all the details. One just doesn't forget such exciting times. 


21. The Trapping of Gophers 
Our Uncle Bert Dahm lived on a farm southeast of Peoria. He 
had a problem with gophers in his clover/alfalfa fields. Horses were 
used extensively by Uncle Bert, and these pocket gophers were a 
menace causing holes that the horses could step in and be injured. 
Gophers would also make mounds which interfered with the machinery 
used in the cutting of hay. 
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It was about 1945 and I was 9 or 10 years old and just a kid in 
grade school. 

Uncle Bert approached Arnold Jay, my 12 year old cousin 
who lived next door, to trap the gophers in his field. He would pay 25 
cents for each gopher. This was good pay because most farmers paid 
only 10-15 cents per gopher. Arn would have to bike out after school 
to this farm and Uncle Bert would provide the traps. 

The problem was that Amold didn't have a good bicycle. He 
asked me if he could use my bike. 

I said, "Yes." But, Arn didn't feel right about using my bike 
unless I would go along. 

Each evening after school I would sit on the bars and Arn 
would peddle me one and one-half miles on the gravel road up 
"Temptation Hill" to Uncle Bert's place. 

These gophers were smart. They lived in the ground and ate 
the roots of the alfalfa hay. We had to dig down into the mound and 
find the crossroads. Then we'd carefully dig the dirt out so as to not 
cause a great deal of disturbance. If the hole we made was too messy, 
the gopher would get suspicious and plug the entire hole full of dirt. 
For the trapping to be successful, the trap would be placed in the 
crossroads and dug down below the level of the tunnel. Then we would 
place a shingle or two over the hole and cover this up with alfalfa 
greens and dirt. We would stake the trap down on the outside with a 
chain. 

It was not easy to trick the gophers, They usually sensed that 
someone was messing up their place and would fill up the entire area 
with dirt. If success would strike, the gopher would get his leg in the 
trap and we would pull him out of the hold and club him te death with 
an iron rod. 

Another gopher trap was also available for use. It was not of 
the "rat trap" design but it was made to be put in the gopher hole and 
the hole would be left open. If it worked as designed the gopher would 
run into it. The spring would go off and the gopher would instantly die 
with two arms clamping around his neck. We did not use these much 
because we had such limited success with them. In fact I do not ever 
remember getting a gopher with this method. 

To trap 15 gophers in a season would be a good season! After 
a year or two, Arnold went to high school and quit the job. That is 
when I took it over by myself. Finally in the fall when the weather got 
cold, the season for trapping gophers was over and we would quit. 


22. Gerald Van Sant 
Gerald Van Sant was two years older than I. We went to the 
same church and school, and we became good friends. He lived about a 
mile east of the store up the hill on a farm with his parents and sisters. 
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Gerald frequently came down the hill to my house with his 
bicycle. It wasn't long but what we found things to do. His dad helped 
him make a ramp for us to ride over with our bicycles. I was scared of 
it so avoided it most of the time. Gerald did better than I with it. 
Neither of us had any serious crashes. 

Sometime later, Gerald's father, Bill Van Sant, had a serious 
loss at his farm. Back in those days, some of the farmers vaccinated 
their hogs for hog cholera and some didn't. Most people did but Bill 
Van Sant did not. Something happened that did not happen often. All 
of his hogs came down with hog cholera and 98 % of them died. Quite 
aloss. I remember seeing all those dead hogs in the lot. 

In those days smoking was a big thing. Just about every boy 
smoked. It was a macho thing. 

Gerald and I made homemade corn cob pipes out of corn cobs 
and stems from a boxelder tree. We first used dried corn silk as 
tobacco. We were told that it would work. It tasted so bad that we 
never tried it again. 

Thereafter, we used Prince Albert or Velvet pipe tobacco 
which was available in the store. We found a place by a creek near his 
farm where we could have our privacy. There we hid our pipes, tobacco 
and matches in a can, sealed it with a lid and hid it in the dirt by a tree 
in the creek bank. 

Not a whole lot came out of it. We made a few trips to our 
spot and then the macho thing was over with. 


23. Smoking in the Haymow 

Smoking in the haymow sounds like a really stupid thing to do. 
Some of us 7th and 8th grade boys thought it would be cool to have a 
smoking club. 

Some of the kids attending Peoria School rode their ponies or 
small horses to school. Near the school was located a small horse barn 
where the animals were kept during the day. Every barn has a haymow 
where hay is stored and it was here that we decided to have our "club" 
meetings. 

There were perhaps 6 or 7 of us who got real serious about it. 
Gerald Vander Hart, who was a year older, was the president. Since I 
had access to some tobacco in the store, I was chosen to be treasurer. 

We climbed up to the haymow during noon hours and smoked 
pipes, cigars or whatever we could get our hands on. It was easy enough 
to make the corn cob pipes using a willow or a boxelder stem. We - 
decided that we would not steal the tobacco but the guys would pay me. 
I would put the money in the cash register in the store and provide the 
tobacco. 

The whole thing went on for a short time...maybe 10 days. We 
were very careful with the matches and fire. 
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However, it all came to an abrupt halt when JoAnn Swank 
(JoAnn Nikkel) told the teacher. Mr. Klynsma put a sudden halt to our 
activities. No one was punished because we were "sworn" to secrecy. 
About a year before Chuck Stursma died in 2005, I talked about this 
with him. Oh yes, he remembered all the details. 


24. Our First Bicycle 

Peoria wasn't a place that had a lot of bicycles nor 
motorcycles. However, our neighbor to the west of us, Johnnie and 
Nell Swank had a son Jimmie. Jimmie Swank had a motorcycle - an 
"Indian Chief" motorcycle. It was a rather noisy motorcycle and the 
neighborhood kids, mostly Uncle Henry and Aunt Minnie's kids, sure 
stood up and noticed when Jimmie Swank went past. (1942-1946) 

But about bicycles, the only person in Peoria that had a bicycle 
was Dewey Hoitenga, the son of Rev. and Mrs. Dewey Hoitenga. This 
was during the days of WW IL, about 1943. 

During the war, no one could buy a bicycle. They were not 
available. Rubber was in tight demand and was rationed. In fact, Uncle 
Sam asked everybody to bring any rubber in that was not used. The 
Peoria Store was a dropping off place for the old rubber tires and 
whatever else there was. As kids, we would be scavengers and try to 
find throw-away toys as we had very little of that sort of thing. Well, 
would you believe it; in that pile we found 3 or 4 rubber balls which 
were pretty beat up, but they were balls and we had none! 

It was about 1944, and my sister Dorothy said to me that we 
weren't allowed to have them. So, I asked Pop about it and he said it 
was okay. There! 

We could finally play "Annie Annie Over" throwing the ball 
over our house. We did that a lot with those old beat-up red rubber 
balls. They were too soft to break any windows. Getting the balls out of 
the gutters, however, was a constant problem. 

Now, getting back to the bicycle. When the war was over in 
1945, Pop bought us a used bicycle in Pella from Roy Andeweg for 
$50. It was a heavily built adult size bike with the name "Hiawatha" 
on it. That meant it was a Gamble's bike. It had white sidewall tires, a 
horn on it that ran on batteries and a light on the front fender which also 
ran on two flashlight batteries. It had "knee action" above the front 
wheel and a carrier above the back wheel. No wonder it was a heavy 
bike. Pop thought it was okay to buy the kids a bike. After all, he had 
one in Holland when he was a boy. It should be noticed that $50 was a 
lot of money to pay for a bike but this was after the war when things 
were scarce and you had to pay through the nose because of the black 
market. 

Dorothy was the first to learn how to ride the bike. She 
thought she was pretty smart and after a few introductory runs, she 
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headed down the road south towards Van Gorps going lickety split. 
Half way down the hill she lost control and crashed big-time! She came 
back up the hill with a very badly abraded (scraped) knee which left a 
permanent scar. But worse, or so I thought, was the fact that the front 
finder of the bike was dented and badly scratched! 

I didn't have very much sisterly love at the time and kinda 
thought she had it coming, acting so smart and going so fast! In reality, 
I probably was jealous that she learned to ride first. 

I soon learned how to ride the bike. I needed help in getting 
started because I was small and the bike was big and heavy. 

We had a new preacher in Peoria Church. His name was Rev. 
Raymond Haan. Their son Gaylord was my age, so we would play 
together some. Jupe Boerefyn would sometimes join us. Well, Rev. 
Haan was real nice to me and patiently showed me how te get on that 
big bike by myself without the aid of someone else. 

Eventually it became "my" bike or at least I did use it by far 
the most. Jupe's bike was smaller, and lighter in weight and 
consequently, he could always go faster. This was the only bicycle we 
kids had. I don't remember Estella riding it. Eventually, Pop gave or 
sold the bike to Gerrit Bandstra. I didn't care about it anymore because 
now I was 14 and I could drive Pop's car! 


25. Playing with Fire 
It could have been worse 

Why would two boys want to play with fire? A good question! 
When Uncle Gerrit and Aunt Stella Pothoven came to visit in the 
summertime, I was elated because I could play with my cousin Ron. 

One Saturday afternoon Ron and J got a venturesome idea. 

We went to the store and pumped some gasoline from the gas pump 
into a can. It was no problem getting gas because Pop owned the store. 
As I was old enough to occasionally pump gas, I knew where the key of 
the gas pump was. 

We poured some gasoline on the gravel road just north of the 
store and lit it. In the process some gas spilled on Ron's hand and you 
can imagine the rest of the story. Ron got burned on his hand and arm. 
I didn't think it was a bit serious because I couldn't see a thing on his 
skin but some redness. Ron was crying because it hurt so much. We 
ran to the water tank in the pasture by the store. As long as Ron kept 
his hand in the water, it felt okay. But when the hand came out of the 
cool water, the pain was intense. 

We ran to our house where our parents were visiting. We were 
immediately in trouble, especially me. 

Ron was taken to the doctor in Pella. This was Saturday 
afternoon and the doctor had office hours. The burns had caused 
blisters and bandages were appropriately applied. Ron made a 
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complete recovery. 

We visit Ron and Iris Pothoven occasionally. They live near 
Holland, Michigan, where Ron has been a teacher all of his life. When 
we visit, we reminisce about the story of the gasoline burns. I was 
totally responsible and totally at fault. I feel regret that it happened. 


26. Jupe and I, and our Skunk River Bike Ride 

Jupe and I spent a lot of time together when in grade school 
riding bike after school and on Saturday. 

One afternoon after school, Jupe and I took off on our 
bicycles. We should have told our parents but we thought we would 
easily be home before supper, and so they would never know that we 
were gone in the first place. 

About 4 p.m. we took off and went south of Peoria, past Otto 
Vos, Bert Dahm, Pete Vos and Cornie Vander Linden and headed down 
into the Skunk River bottom. Our intention was to make the loop and 
come back to Peoria well before suppertime and before any one would 
realize that we were gone. The river bottom road was a dirt road. We 
crossed the Buckley Bridge when it started to pour down rain. It rained 
so hard and it got so muddy that we could not ride our bicycles. The 
wheels were completely plugged up with mud. 

After standing in the rain for about thirty minutes, Jupe had the 
presence of mind to leave his bike and go running to the Molenaar's 
house across the river. I had no choice but to follow him. We arrived 
at the Molenaars totally soaked and muddy. 

We were fearful of what our parents would say especially not 
knowing where we were. Mr. Molenaar called our folks for us on the 
telephone. When the rain stopped, he went down the road with his 
pickup, loaded up the bikes and brought us home. I was never so glad 
to be home. 

Oh yes, a stern lecture followed. My father was not happy 
with what I had done. 

(Relive a little history...take your bikes to Peoria and follow the route 
that Jim and Jupe took, stop at the Buckley Bridge, and imagine two 
desperate little boys deciding what to do!) 


27. Bastian and Lena Vander Wilt 
Catching a Chicken for Supper! 

When we were kids, Pop and Bastian Vander Wilt owned a 
farm together about midway between Peoria and New Sharon. Pop and 
Bastian were first cousins. Bastian did the farming. 

On a few occasions, I would get invited to stay for a night at 
Bass and Lena's house. This was an exciting time to go away overnight 
and stay on the farm. It was especially exciting to go to Bass and 
Lena's because it always included catching a chicken and eating it for 
supper. 
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The chicken would be caught with a number nine wire with a 
hook bent on the end. The chickens were quite tame, pecking their way 
around the barnyard finding bugs and worms. I would sneak up quietly 
behind them and hook them around their leg. That was great fun and 
Lena had great delight in watching the proceedings from the side lines! 
What gave me a sense of importance was that I accomplished this feat 
by myself and was able to grab the chicken and give it to Lena. Of even 
more importance was that, as she told me, Amold Jay, my cousin three 
years older, was scared of the chickens and could not do it! 

Bastian was then recruited to finish the job. That involved 
holding the chicken by its legs with its head over a stump and chopping 
the head off with an axe. That soon became a bloody sight with the 
chicken flopping all over the place in an effort to continue its existence. 
But, in a very short time the commotion was all over. 

Lena had a large basin of boiling water ready. The chicken 
was submerged for a short time and the feathers were then quickly 
plucked. What a deal except that the wet feathers did not smell very 
good. I guess Lena took over from there, cleaned the chicken and fried 
chicken was for supper with a guarantee of at least one drumstick for 
me. 

Bass and Lena lived in the farmhouse. It had a pump outside 
for water and a path to a "two-holer". Also, in the back yard was a cave 
which was common in those days. It was used to store canned fruits 
and vegetables and whatever else you put in a cave. Don't forget, in the 
time of storm, you also went into the cave! 

With no indoor plumbing, the bath time was outdoors using a 
tub of heated water. Lena set me up, told me what to do and I did my 
thing when she went in the house. Have you ever taken a bath 
outdoors? Try it. It's exhilarating! 

Some years later, Pop and Bastian split up the dual ownership 
of the farm. Unfortunately, it was done with hard feelings. After that, 
the visiting days with Bass and Lena were over. 


28. The Joys of Being a Farm Laborer 

If you would ask a kid, "What is the most fun you have ever 
had in your life?" he might say, "Going swimming, playing baseball, 
going to the circus, going to the fair, going to the auto races, going to a 
big league baseball game, or any number of things that turns a kid on. 

With me? None of the above. 

When I was maybe 12 years old, Uncle Bert came to the store 
and inquired of Pop if I would be able to help with "leading the hay 
horse." 

How would I get to Uncle Bert's farm? I could take my bike 
and peddle to his farm or better yet, I could walk one mile to Ed Vander 
Hart's house and ride horseback with Harold, the son of Ed. Harold had 
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been serving in the army in WW II. The war was over and now Harold 
worked as a hired hand for Uncle Bert. He rode his horse and I could 
ride along to Uncle Bert's house which was another mile farther down 
the road. Whoop-de-do! That was o.k.! Besides, he could tell some war 
stories. The year was probably 1946 and I was probably 11 or 12 years 
old. 

In those days hay was put up into the barns in loose form, not 
baled. The men would go into the field with a team of horses and hay 
wagon which pulled a hay loader (the machine which conveyed the hay 
from a windrow onto the hay wagon). The hay would be brought to the 
farmyard to be stored in the barn. Men, standing on the load of hay, 
used a very large four-pronged fork which they would set into the loose 
hay so that the fork could lift the hay into the barn. The horse would 
pull the large forkful of hay up with a rope and pulley system. It was my 
job to ride the horse back and forth with each forkful going into the 
hayloft of the barn. That was called, “leading the hay horse." 

Uncle Bert had two teams of horses. One team was a good 
one and the other team was exceptionally good. The good one was Bill 
and Coaly. Bill was brown (or red) and was an older horse. He was 
faithful and well mannered and cooperated well. Coaly, Bill's working 
mate was a little smaller. It was younger and it was black. Coaly was 
o.k. but it was a little lazy and never did more than its share. When 
pulling a load of hay, it was always a foot or so behind Bill. As an 
inquisitive kid, I asked Uncle Bert why they named it Coaly. He said, 
"Because it was as black as coal!" 

Then there was the exceptionally good team. They were 
named Pearl and Daze. Pearl was a female horse of the highest quality. 
Any farmer would do well to have a horse like Pearl. Pearl was strong, 
willing to work, good-tempered, pleasant and always did more than her 
share. Uncle Bert told me that horses don't get any better than Pearl. 
And, she was pretty. She wasn't black or brown but kind of a rose 
color. I can't describe it. Pearl's pulling mate was Daze. Daze was also 
good but not quite a match for Pearl. As in the first team, Pearl was 
always ahead of its mate by at least six inches. 

As for the wages, well, they were good! Every morning that I 
wotked I would make one dollar. Working in the afternoon meant 
longer hours and I got two dollars, so for a full day it meant three 
dollars. That included a free dinner and Aunt Marie was an absolutely 
good cook. She also made our afternoon coffee time. It was like a 
perpetual picnic. Why would any kid want to be anything but a farmer? 

Something interesting about those days which I didn't think 
about at the time was that I learned to speak some Dutch. Uncle Bert 
would always pray in Dutch. The prayer before the meal was always 
the Lord's Prayer. It wasn't very long and soon I could say the whole 
prayer in Dutch unaided. Because of this experience, I can still say the 
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Lord's Prayer in Dutch. 
Onze Vader die in de hemelen zijt 
Uw Naam worde geheiligd. 
Uw Koninkrijk kome 
Uw wil geschiede gelijk in den hemel also 
ook op de aarde. 
Geef ons heden ons dagelijks brood. 
En vergeef ons onze schulden, gelijk ook 
wij vergeven onzen schuldenaren. 
En leid ons niet in verzoeking; 
maar verlos ons van den boze: 
Want Uwer is het Koninkrijk, 
en de Kracht, 
en de Heerlijkheid, in der eeuwigheid. Amen. 

As for the after dinner prayer, it too was in Dutch. I got so that 
I could understand some of it at least. Out in the hayfield other Dutch 
words were easily learned. When Uncle Bert expressed disgust with his 
horses, I would hear "die vervelende bonken!" (those miserable, 
uncooperative horses.) 

At the end of the first summer, Uncle Bert stopped in the store 
and gave Pop $30 for my summer's work. Even if I hadn't made a dime, 
I would still have been happy. 

Pop talked to me about the $30 and it was agreed that we 
would go to Pella to start a savings account at the Pella National Bank, 
which we did. I still have my first savings account book. 

I should mention that another person that worked for Uncle 
Bert at this time was Harold Pothoven. Like Harold Vander Hart, 
Harold Pothoven was also an army veteran and had been recently 
discharged. Harold saw action in Europe, riding in a tank, pushing 
Hitler back to his homeland. Harold Pothoven worked with us for 
Uncle Bert and later he married Uncle Bert and Aunt Marie's daughter, 
Stella. 

When I got a little older, I could help with the oats harvest. 
Uncle Bert started using his "A" John Deere more and I could drive it 
to pull the oats binder. This machine would cut the oats and bind it in 
bundles with twine. I even learned how to start the John Deere tractor 
by myself. Just put the brakes on, put the throttle on medium high, 
open the two stop cocks, turn the choke on and turn the fly wheel. 
When the engine started "popping" turn the choke off, close the stop 
cocks and you ate ready to go. Work? No. Fun? Yes! 

But a problem existed and this was an allergy I had to the dust 
that came from the harvest. It was bad. Both the hay and oats dust was 
equally bad, so bad that I could hardly sleep at night. From a catalog, 
Mom ordered a mask for me which I wore a lot. This helped to an 
extent but it was difficult to avoid all the dust. As a kid, I was 
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embarrassed that I had to wear a mask, 

These were the days before the hay balers or combines. It was 
still the days of the threshing rings when it came to oats harvesting. I 
was privileged to help out with a threshing gang north and west of 
Peoria. The farmers were Jake Vander Hart, Henry Nieuwsma, Bill 
Ozinga, Ben Vander Molen, Bill Andringa, Wilbur Roose, Vernon Van 
Ee, Clarence Bogaards and others. I loved this. I was too young to 
pitch bundles but the right age to be the water-boy. The job of a water- 
boy was to take a jug of cold water, riding on a horse or pony, and 
continuously go to every person working on the threshing gang. 
Everybody drank out of the same jug...No germs in those days! We 
were threshing oats by Uncle Wilbur Roose and I was to bring the water 
to the men working in the field. I could use Uncle Wilbur's Shetland 
pony. The first day I got on the pony, sat in the saddle, strapped the 
water jug to the saddle and tried unsuccessfully to get the pony to go. 
Shetland ponies could be stubborn and this one was down right 
"beroera" (stubborn). Finally Uncle Wilbur came along and said that I 
just didn't know how to do it! My wise uncle should know what he is 
talking about so I got off and Uncle Wilbur took over. The dumb beast 
wouldn't go for him either! I think the pony needed a whack on his rear 
with a board but he didn't get it. 

We were so fortunate to then be able to get Melvin Ozinga's 
saddle horse. This was a very cooperative horse and I used it daily for 
all the farmers in the threshing ring where I helped. 

Oh, those were great times. All the ladies would get together 
to put on a big feed at noon and what a feed it was! After the men ate, 
the women would eat and the men would rest in the shade of a tree for a 
while until the afternoon's work started. 

When I got older, I helped to pitch bundles. That was almost 
too hard for me at my age as it was very hot and muggy. The dust 
problem became so bad, I finally had to give it up because it was now 
more than a nose problem. It had now also become a breathing 
problem. I started to wheeze and finally my parents said, "No more." I 
too realized that it had to be. Gerald Van Sant, my friend, told me that I 
just had to get used to it. I so wished he was right, but I knew good and 
well that he was wrong. It was the end of farming for me. 


29. The Melody Four 

Did I ever tell you about the Melody Four? As the kids now 
say, they were "awesome"! We were living in Peoria. The year was 
about 1947 and I was perhaps 12 years old. 

The Melody Four was a group of Christian Reformed 
musicians from Michigan. They traveled around in a van and gave 
concerts in Chr. Ref. churches and other places. They were 
popular and drew big crowds. 
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I remember that one musician played a zylophone, another one 
played a marimba. There was one that played a trumpet, and the fourth 
person played the piano. The musicians were men, and there was one 
lady who was a soprano solist. I only remember that the last name of 
one guy was Veenstra. 

Well, the Peoria Chr.Ref. Church was very fortunate because a 
concert was scheduled with them on the evening of the 4th of July. In 
those days the Peoria Church had their 4th of July picnic in the Renaud 
(pronounced Re-no) timber, a mile or so north of Peoria. It was always 
a big occasion with ball games, activies for younger children, a speaker 
(his platform was the back of a truck). You could buy pop (came in 
bottles), buns, potato salad and pie. Now, to top off the celebration, the 
Melody Four was scheduled to perform that evening in the church. 

But, alas, in the late afternoon word came by phone that the 
musical group from Michigan was having vehicle problems in Illinois, 
and would have to cancel. What a disappointment! 

The following summer on the 4th of July another concert was 
scheduled. 

The time came. We as a family went to church early that 
evening because we heard there would be a crowd, and what a crowd 
there was! The church was packed. Extra chairs were set up and down 
the aisles which far exceeded the fire code, and yet many people 
couldn't get in. A large excess crowd assembled outside and listened 
through the open windows. 

The concert was unbelievably inspiring. I remember that as a 
kid I had never heard anything like it. Just watching this one man play 
the marimba with 2 "sticks" (mallets) in each hand as the group played 

"Master the Tempest is Raging" was unforgettable. It was all Christian 
and patriotic music. One number the soprano solist sang was "Life is 
Like a Mountain Railroad." She had a beautiful voice. These are the 
words she sang: 
"Life is like a mountain railroad, 
with an engineer that's brave. 
We must make the run successful 
from the cradle to the grave. 
Watch the hills, the curves and tunnels, 
never falter, never fail. 
Keep your hand upon the throttle 
and your hand upon the rail. 


Chorus: Blessed Savior, Thou wilt guide us 
Til we reach that distant shore, 
Where the angels wait to join us 
In thy praise forevermore.” 
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This thought had entered my mind: If you could merit heaven 
by your musical ability, then there would be a special mansion there for 
the Melody Four. It was a wonderful evening of worship. 

Many years later I asked my cousin Ron Pothoven from 
Holland, Michigan about this group. He said he knew every one of 
these people: I would like to ask him more about the group, or even 
meet them (if they are still living), and tell them how inspiring their 
concert was! 


30. Tabe's Choir 
Tabe Vander Veen (pronounced Tab-by,) was the owner of the 
blacksmith shop in Peoria. He could fix anything! At the door of his 
shop, we could see him working, wearing his welding mask. In the 
pasture behind his shop stood some old Ford cars. As kids, it was 
entertaining to go and sit inside and pretend to drive. We would also 
pull down the car's window shades. Tabe was a 2nd cousin of Mom. 


Music played an important part in the Peoria Christian 
Reformed Church. Peoria people loved to sing and the singing was 
always of good quality. The sound of hymns would echo from the 
ceiling. 

On one Sunday afternoon I stayed home from the afternoon 
service because of illness. Usually the illness was for real but 
sometimes the illness was feigned. On this occasion the windows of the 
church were open because it was summertime. I thought it was 
remarkable that I could hear the congregation's singing coming from the 
church over two blocks away. Inspiring! 

After the war, (World War II), Tabe Vander Veen, a 
blacksmith, but also a singer, organized a group of singing men. It 
consisted of 12 men from the Peoria Church who sang acappella. 

These singing men would practice most every week and their 
fame spread as they sang in many places. The harmony of these voices 
really captivated me. I couldn't get enough of it. 

Tabe was a home-made musician. He was the "organ man" 
who not only played the pipe organ in church, but also did all the 
repairs that were needed. 

In 1950, Tabe died. At his funeral the male chorus sang 
without their director. I will admit that I shed tears as they sang, "We 
are Going Down the Valley One by One". 

Following Tabe's death, Henry Bosveld took the leadership for 
atime. Later the chorus was led by Fred Vander Schaaf. 

When I was a student at Central College, (1953-1957), 

I was privileged to sing in their acappella choir. At this time Fred was 
the director of the Peoria Male Chorus. He asked me if 1 would like to 
help out and sing Ist tenor. I happily obliged and I felt it was an honor 
to sing with these fellows that had blessed my heart so often. 
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31. Memories of Grampa Stursma 

What moré pleasant memories can a kid have than to have 
someone spend time and play with him? 

Grampa Stursma (J.J. Stursma) lived just a good block down 
the hill from us in Peoria. At one time he owned the Peoria Store. In 
fact, Pop and his brother Uncle Henry bought the Peoria Store from J.J. 
in 1924, and that is how Jake met Effie. You see, Effie worked in the 
store for her dad and she became acquainted with the new owner. I 
doubt that Jake ever had another girlfriend. If so, I don't know about it. 
And I don't know if Effie ever had another boyfriend. I am told that 
Jake Vos, and Joe Dahm asked her out once but, if the story is true, she 
declined to go out with them. 

In 1925, Jake and Effie were married, but, may I say, not in the 
conventional manner. 

At this time Rev. John Kromminga was the pastor of the 
Peoria Christian Reformed Church. Jake thought it would be expedient 
to just go to the parsonage and have the preacher marry them. It was 
arranged. Aunt Bertha Roose told how Gramma Stursma and Effie 
sewed the wedding dress, sewing beads on the dress for trim. Jake and 
Effie, along with Effie's parents J.J. and Dirkje Stursma,went to the 
parsonage ene evening and were married. For the reception, Effie 
brought a cake that was served. Then Jake took his new wife and drove 
to his father and mother, Jacob and Stientje Dahm, 1 1/2 miles east and 
south of Peoria on the farm and surprised his parents with his new wife! 
(You may wonder where Estella got her name. The American name for 
Stientje is Stella. Estella was named after her grandmother Stientje 
Groenenboom Dahm.) 

Stientje wasn't happy. She scolded her son for doing this 
without her knowledge. Jacob and Effie were teased about this all of 
their life. It never was Effie's idea to do this and she was embarrassed 
about the whole thing. In later years when asked about it, she refused to 
talk. 

Did Effie have a ring? Oh, yes. But Jake declined a ring. In 
later years he did get one at the urging of his wife but he couldn't get 
used to wearing it. It eventually became the property of Jacob Paul 
Dahm, son of Jeff and Sharon when he was born. It was a nice enough 
ring with real gold in it. Where is it Jacob? It is yours! 

After selling the store to Jake and Henry, Grampa spent much 
of his time at his Skunk River bottom farm one mile west of Peoria. 

Grampa and Gramma didn't live "high on the hog" so to speak. 
They were Dutch immigrants in 1906 and arrived in Leighton, Iowa 
with only 40 cents remaining in his pocket. He worked and saved all 
his life but neither was he a slave to his work. He always had time for 
fun and teasing especially with his grandchildren. Dirkje also worked 
hard as cooking, baking and sewing took a lot of the time in addition to 
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raising the family. One example of something we take for granted is 
that of mustard. We buy it in the store but in that day Dirkje made it 
herself. From the 40 cents J.J. had in his pocket as an immigrant, to the 
time of his death in 1960 at an age of about 86 years, J.J. left an estate 
of about 80 thousand dollars. (Read all the details in the book, J.J. 
Stuursma-A Biography 1991, written by yours truly.) 

Grampa had a large garden by his home in Peoria and he spent 
a lot of time tending to it. I was privileged to help him upon occasion 
especially with the planting and harvesting of potatoes. Boy, that was 
an honor, but he would never let me cut up the seed potatoes with a 
knife. "No, Jim-ka, I must do that myself." 1 do remember harvesting 
the carrots in the late fall, digging them up and putting them on a pile in 
the garden and covering them with an adequate amount of dirt. He 
would dig into the pile as needed in the winter and spring. 

A good motto for J.J. would be to "work hard but never too 
hard.,.and enjoy each day of your life." So J.J. would drive his 1937 
Ford V-8 to his farm and fish in the Skunk River. Grampa never had a 
driver's license but he drove anyway. In the early days of the 
automobile, you didn't need a license so later when it was required, he 
ignored it. 

The greatest excitement was when I could go along with him 
fishing in the Skunk River that was on his farm. It would always be in 
the morning in the spring, summer or fall. Grampa had a fish trap 
which was illegal but he still had a trap, and he used it! In it he caught 
carp, buffalo and catfish. The catfish is what he wanted the most. 
Inside the trap was tied chicken guts as bait. It wasn't easy, but for a 
kid it was exciting. 

The fish trap was about 6 feet long and made of chicken wire. 
The trap would be placed in the Skunk River, hopefully submerged so it 
couldn't be seen by anyone and the opening to the trap was on the down 
river side. This way the fish would swim up into the trap, eat the bait 
and be unable to find its way out. 

These fishing trips would last about 2-3 hours. Sitting on the 
bank of a river is a serene experience. The sights, sounds, and smell of 
the river environment is captivating, pleasant and tranquilizing. Is is 
any wonder that Horatio G. Spafford wrote the words, "When peace like 
a river attendeth my way. When sorrows like seabillows roll. 

Whatever my lot, thou hast taught me to say, It is well, it is well with my 
soul." 

One morning on the way to the river, Grampa had to have a 
little talk with his grandson. "You are sometimes mean to your little 
sister," he said. He was speaking about Estella. 1 didn't think that it 
was true but apparently Mom had talked to him and it became his job to 
give me some counselling. I accepted it though at the time I didn't think 
I was mean. 
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Grampa would take whatever fish he would catch and clean it 
by skinning them with a pinchers or pliers, pulling off the skin and the 
scales at the same time. We would eat the fish whether they were carp, 
buffalo or catfish and they were good. It was the only kind of fish I had 
ever had as a kid, except for salmon which we would have upon rare 
occasion and which came out of a can. Another rarity was pickled 
herring which came to the store in bulk in a wooden container. That too 
was good. Pop always loved fish but Mom hated it so she always fried 
it under protest! 

A few years later Grampa taught me how to drive his 1937 V-8 
Ford or as he called it his "Fee-Eight!" We did this in the Skunk River 
bottom on his farm one mile west of Peoria. Gelmar Andringa, my 
cousin, who lived on the farm with his parents, Gerrit and Ella 
Andringa, was about three years older than I and had already learned. 

It was of course a straight stick transmission. I thought learning to 
drive was easy. Truthfully, I didn't think I needed any too much help, 
because to me it was a "snap!" In those days it was a straight stick 
transmission for all vehicles. There was no such thing as an automatic 
transmission, so it took some training how to shift gears with the gear 
shift and the clutch. I actually learned how to drive before Dorothy did, 
even though she was older than I. I'm sure she didn't appreciate that 
much, but I didn't mind. 

When Dorothy was old enough to drive, Pop was the teacher 
and things didn't go too smoothly. In fact it was pretty jerky, like jerk, 
jerk, clonk, and stop. It became a major event! Pop tried to help her but 
he wasn't the most patient teacher. Finally he told Dorothy to get in the 
old'41 grey Chevy and drive it round and round on he dirt road past 
Jobnnie Swank, Andrew Bandstra and John VanderHart. I can well 
remember her doing this to get herself familiar with the driving, and 
starting and stopping and shifting and turning. 

Grampa was quite a joker and teaser. If you sat next to him at 
the dinner table, you learned to watch your plate closely or your piece 
of meat might disappear! 

It seems that Grampa's main health problems for a long time 
focused on the severe pain he had in his abdomen. It was eventually 
diagnosed as gall bladder stones. To have surgery in those days was not 
nearly as safe as it is today, so it would be postponed as long as 
possible. Finally the day came when old Doc Williams of Oskaloosa 
did the surgery. The gali bladder was so infected that he could not 
remove it but rather opened it and cleaned it out, removed the stones 
and sewed Grampa back up. Grampa survived and the surgery did a 
great deal of good. 

Grampa had something which would not be called a disease 
but rather an embarrassment problem. It probably was do to the large 
amount of vegetables he ate but when the gas was produced, it had to 
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find exit. I well remember walking with him down the hill from the 
store to his house when the gas exited. Then to distract the attention 
away from himself he would say, "Ah, Yim-ka, dat moet je niet doen!" 
(Ah, Jimmie, you must not do that!) 

Though it may not sound like it, Grampa was really a very 
serious person. He read a lot of religious periodicals and books (in 
Dutch of course). He spoke fluently and had a very nice tenor/baritone 
voice, both singing and speaking. When in Holland, especially, he led 
the choir singing and led the men's society. If his voice stood out above 
all the rest in church when singing, he didn't mind it a bit. He was not 
showing off, it simply came from his heart. His abilities did not include 
playing the piano but he taught himself to play the zither when in 
Holland and before emigrating. Later in years when he was no 
longer able to attend church services, he would get up early on Sunday 
morning, put on his white shirt and tie and with his "Psalmen Boek", 
would sing out loud several of the Dutch Psalms until the church 
service would start on the radio (He belonged to the 2nd CRC of Pella.) 

Personally, I think Grampa missed his calling. I believed, and 
many others including Pop, believed that he would have made a really 
good preacher. Rev. Harold Bossenbroek also mentioned this once to 
me, but it was not to be. Grampa was born poor and I doubt that he had 
very many years of school. 

When I was in the 8th grade in Peoria, my mother developed 
an infected index finger. Dr. Vander Meulen was baffled but said it 
was some sort of infection. It was very painful. Since Pop couldn't 
easily leave the store, I was recruited from grade school to drive my 
mother to the doctor in Pella. I was 13 years old, and no drivers 
license! Finally Dr. Vander Meulen had to lance the finger. Mom 
stayed overnight by Grampa's house in Pella. After much pain for a 
considerable time the finger healed. Quite a scar and a defect remained 
all her life on that finger, she couldn't bend it. 

When our class graduated from the 8th grade, each of us was 
given a vocation as if looking into a glass ball by the class historian. 
My future vocation was given as a taxi triver and it was so announced at 
the graduation program. (All my driving experience when young, 
qualified me!) 

For us kids, going to Gramma and Grampa Stursma's house 
was fun. Grama made the very, very best dark bread, probably made 
with molasses and served with cheese. Nothing could compare. When 
it was time for devotions, you guessed it. The Bible reading and the 
prayers were all in Dutch, read from "de Hollandse Bijbel”. But, as 
kids, we didn't think a thing about it. It was just the way it was and the 
way it was supposed to be. Even though we couldn't understand it, 1 
always thought the prayers were very fervent. 
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32. What's with all that Dutch? 

Kids today grow up learning a foreign language such as 
Spanish, German, Russian, Japanese or whatever is offered. Dutch isn't 
offered in the schools today probably because Holland is such a small 
country. 

When we grew up as kids there were two languages: English 
and Dutch! Adults spoke either Dutch or English or half and half! We 
soon learned that English was the real language and that Dutch was the 
language of the old country. Consequently we as kids did all we could 
to avoid learning the Dutch. Why would anyone want to learn the 
language of the old people? 

Both of our parents were born in Holland. Pop was born in 
Nieuw Beijerland, south of Rotterdam and emigrated at age 14. Mom 
was born in Burem, Friesland, in the northern part of Holland and 
emigrated at age 4. Mom was not only Dutch, she was also Friesian, an 
added distinction. 

When our parents were married in 1925, Pop made the 
decision that the language in our home would be English. "After all," 
he would say, "we left our home in Holland and now we should think of 
ourselves as Americans!" 

When we three children came along, it was English, except for 
those occasions when the parents wanted to talk privately, then it 
quickly switched to "Hollandse". It wasn't long before we were 
catching on to some of the words and phrases so that these "private" 
talks became less and less private. 

We were hearing Dutch from other sources as well. For 
example, all the church services were at one time spoken in the Dutch 
Language. That was before our time but I remember when there was 
one afternoon service per month in Dutch. We didn't understand a 
word, 

The language in Grampa and Gramma Stursma's home was 
almost exclusively Dutch. Grampa could speak English satisfactorily, 
but Gramma, well it depended on how hard she tried. When conversing 
with her grandchildren, it of course had to be in English. 

Pop's oldest brother John, (Uncle John Dahm), spoke about 
99% Dutch. Since Pop had a lot in common with his brother John, 
there was a lot of visiting at eachother's homes and consequently the 
Dutch language was mostly spoken. Uncle John lived to be 101 years 
and in those latter years I would go visit him in Fair Haven. The 
conversations were a bit labored but I was surprised at how I could get 
the "jist" of it. 

Working for Uncle Bert on the farm at haying time was a plus 
for me because the Dutch flowed quite freely, especially at meal time 
when the devotions were in Dutch. It wasn't long but what I could say 
the Lord's Prayer myself in the Dutch language. As we grew up and as 
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the years passed a gradual change in attitude took place. The numbers 
of Dutch people became fewer and fewer so we heard less and less of it. 
I began to realize that to be fluent in another language was really quite a 
neat thing! 

During the summers of 1956 and 1957 three of us guys did a 
lot of painting. It was Dan Van Gorp, Don Van Zee and myself, We 
painted houses, barns and corn cribs and really had a lot of fun. We 
also discovered that each of us knew a smattering of Dutch but none of 
us were fluent. While painting a large barn on the Tone Van Zee's farm 
west of Pella, (father of Dr. Gene Van Zee), one of us came up with an 
incredible idea. We would talk only Dutch! What we found out was 
that each of us knew words that the others didn't know. Consequently, 
after a few days of talking this stuff we learned a lot of Dutch. What 
started out to be a game turned out to be an educational experience. 

Later on in life when Mom was alone, we worked on my 
Dutch, but she acknowledged that I had a ways to go. It was rewarding 
for me to be able to converse and translate the Dutch language. 

Our trip to the Netherlands in 1997 was really interesting. It 
was Dorothy and Rich, Estella and Bud and Marlene and myself. We 
were fortunate to have Allen (Bud) Vis along from Edgerton because he 
helped us a lot with translating. He can actually converse in Dutch 
though he admits that it is an effort. A lot more Dutch was spoken in 
Bud's home than in ours. In fact, Bud acknowledges that he never ever 
heard his father pray in the English language. So his exposure to Dutch 
was much more than ours. 

An interesting observation was made when we were in 
Holland. On the first or second day we were there, I saw a little girl on 
the street with a large dog ona leash. Age? Perhaps 5 years. She was 
observing all of us Americans talking this weird language and staring at 
us intently. 

I walked up to her and asked her, in English, what the name of 
her dog was. She didn't understand so I asked her again. No response. 
I then asked her in Dutch what the name of her dog was. Her eyes lit 
up, she understood me and she answered me in real Dutch. That was 
the first time I had ever heard a little kid talk Dutch! That was really 
neat. 

I quickly came to the conclusion that Dutch isn't a language for 
just old people. It is a language for the young and the old, and even for 
little girls that are hardly old enough to talk! 


33. Our Family Travels 
Pop really wasn't a very good traveler. His whole life was 
focused on making a successful living for his family. Whenever he 
travelled, it seemed that he was out of his element. 
Our parents lived through the depression of the late 1920's and 
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into the 1930's. It seems like this left an indelible mark upon them. It 
was work hard, be thrifty, don't waste your food or your time, turn off 
the light switch when you leave the room, don't spend your money 
unnecessarily and clean your plate! 

Today the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction and 
we live in a land of plenty, Pop would say, "Just wait, we could have 
another depression, then you will learn!" 

The Peoria Store sold Orange Brand paint made in Orange 
City, lowa. Mr. Andrew Vogel, the owner of the paint factory, was also 
a Dutch immigrant so Pop and Mr. Vogel had much in common. 

Andrew would come around and visit his paint dealers. When 
he came to the Peoria store, he and pop would talk a-plenty about 
remembrances of the "old country." Then Mr. Vogel in his Dutch 
brogue, said, "Jake, you should take a little trip to Orange City some 
time to visit us. You could stay overnight and we would visit at 
length." 

This sounded good to Pop so one day we left Peoria in our 
1941 Chevy and travelled to Orange City. Mom said that we should 
first "call or write them because Mrs. Vogel doesn't know we are 
coming." 

Pop insisted that everything was o.k. After all, Anderew 
Vogel said we could come anytime. 

We took our dinner sandwiches with us and stopped along the 
way to eat on some farmer's front yard. The trip to Orange City seemed 
to take all day. 

No, Mrs. Vogel didn't know we were coming. She didn't have 
any rooms ready and no extra food prepared. Mom was embarassed but 
it was something out of her control. 

We stayed overnight and returned the next day. This was our 
family trip No. 1. 

Our next trip was made to Holland, Michigan to visit Uncle 
Garrett and Aunt Stella Pothoven and Uncle Henry and Aunt Nellie 
Labotz. 

We came into Chicago when it was dark at night looking for a 
motel. This was a first for us and things didn't go very well. We ended 
up renting a cabin on a busy intersection without a private bathroom. 
You guessed it! Pop didn't sleep all night. We kids slept but he made a 
ruckus in the night from insomnia so it kind of ruined it for all of us. 

The intent was to visit the Lincoln Park Zoo which we did 
after finding a place to eat breakfast. Remember, Pop wasn't a seasoned 
traveler and his driving skills in the city of Chicago was something to 
be desired. I did not feel too safe about it all. 

We made it to the zoo which was a first for us. I'll never 
forget hearing those lions roar. What a sound! 

Pop was tired and irritable so we soon left Chicago and drove 
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on to Holland, Michigan. We arrived about three or four o'clock and. 
stayed at Aunt Stella or Aunt Nellie's home. Pop needed an immediate 
nap which he got. The rest of the trip was quite uneventful. We were 
driving a 1950 Chevy. 

A 3rd trip was to Denver, Colorado where we rented a widow's 
home. Some one had arranged this for us and the home was neat and 
clean. The lady was a member of the CR Church and was gracious 
enough to give up her home so we wouldn't have to drive out to get a 
motel. But, Pop wasn't real happy about it. Perhaps it was the bed or 
whatever.... 

We saw beautiful country in Colorado. We had studied in 
school about the Continental Divide...here we were at Berthoud Pass, a 
continental divide. Hurry and take a picture! Mom had Stursma 
relatives here and they took us sightseeing one day through the Estes 
Park area and the Big Thompson Canyon. It was a long ride. To keep 
us entertained, the one man would pretend that he would see a friend in 
that lonely canyon, he'd wave and say, "Hi Bill." We kids thought it 
quite humorous that he had so many friends. 

At night in the motel, pop often would read a sermon. We 
would stop at grocery stores, and made our own meals. It was good on 
Sunday to attend services at the Denver Chr. Ref. Church. 

A 4th trip was made to Yellowstone National Park. Upon 
entering the park, a black bear appeared on the road, and came up 
toward the car. Quick, open the door and take a picture! That made 
mom scared. (We counted 30 bears in that park.) It was an experience 
to see "Old Faithful” and to realize it erupted every hour! Estella was 
glad Mom had some perfume on her hanky to take away the sulfur smell 
that came from the geysers. 

A 5th trip was made to Southern California where we visited 
Mom's Uncle Charlie Stursma who had a chicken farm. This was fun to 
be in California but it was in the summertime and it was oppressively 
hot there in Redlands. 

We travelled up the coast to northern California and up to 
Oregon to visit beautiful Crater Lake, a sight never to be forgotten. On 
the way in Eureka, California on a Saturday evening we paid 29.9 cents 
per gallon for gas...an unheard of price today. 

It was a long trip with many miles. That is, too many miles in 
too short of time. I did most of the driving in a 1953 light green Chevy. 
The most miles we put on in one day was 640 miles. This was a lot of 
miles and the roads were all two lane roads. Remember there were no 
air-conditioned cars nor fast-food McDonalds. 

A 6th trip was made to Niagara Falls and to Washington D.C. 
It was Pop, Mom, Estella and myself. Dorothy stayed home to manage 
the store. Pop was not feeling well on this trip as his depression 
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problems were becoming evident. But, a very exciting thing happened 
when we came to the Washington D.C. area. 

We arrived in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania on a Saturday evening 
and got to our motel. At this time, Eisenhower was the president of the 
United States. He had a farm home here where he visited on weekends. 

We knew that "Ike" was faithful in attending church when he 
was in town and that he would worship in the Presbyterian Church of 
Gettysburg. 

After asking around, we learned that "Ike" was in Gettysburg. 
So, on Sunday morning, we went to the Presbyterian Church at least 30 
minutes prior to church services and sat on the left side facing the 
pulpit. 

Sure enough, about 5 minutes before the service started, in 
walked President Eisenhower surrounded by his entourage of secret 
servicemen. 

He sat down about 8-12 rows in front of us surrounded by his 
men. Five minutes before the service ended, the same group of men 
exited with "Ike" surrounded. By the time we left church, they were ail 
gone. 

That really made an impression on us kids to see the President 
in person, and to sit that close to him. It made us feel important, as in 
those years we would see only pictures of the President in the 
newspapers. We could honestly tell others when we got home, "We 
went to church with the President of the United States, General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower." 

To be a good traveler, one must be flexible. It is going to be a 
different bed, different food, different times of eating and a different 
routine. It is not always possible to have dinner at 12:00 noon and 
supper at 6:00 p.m. Waiting for a meal in a restaurant takes patience 
and at the end of the day it takes extra patience. On one incident, the 
waitress was asked why the food took so long, to which she replied, "It 
will come before you starve!" 

Part of the fim on these family trips was reading the Burma 
Shave signs. These were white on red signs in groups of 4, 5, or 6 
always ending with Burma Shave. We'd read the first sign, trying to 
predict the ending. The signs are no more. Now cars go faster and 
travel on the fast super highways, A couple examples are: "If your 
peach..-keeps out of reach...better practice...what we preach...Burma 
Shave!", "Monkey took...one look at Jim...and threw the peanuts...back 
at him...He needed...Burma Shave!", or "Dinah doesn't...treat him 
right...but if he'd shave...Dinah-might...Burma Shave!" 

One thing Pop always remembered to take along on our trips 
was the church yearbook. He was interested when passing through 
towns, if and where there would be a CRC. 

A book could be written on these travels. They were good, 
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interesting and educational. Pop really showed us a lot of our great 
country, and from these experiences grew an interest in geography and 
a desire to travel more. 


34. A "Book" about Pop 
Chapter 1 

Following the completion of the Peoria Book, Peoria, Jowa, A 
Story of Two Cultures, Ken Kuipers, professor at Calvin College and 
husband of Lillian Vander Hart, approached me and said, "Can't you 
write a book about your Dad? There would be plenty to write." 

This was not the first time something like this was said. 
Perhaps what prompted such comments was the fact that Pop was 
totally self-educated, well read and very knowledgeable in many 
subjects especially in history and theology. Conversations which were 
carried on in the store awakened many an ear. 

As has been referred to elsewhere, Pop was born in the 
Netherlands in 1896. As a boy he attended school into the Sth grade. 
His teacher, realizing his math skills, asked him to help the other 
students with their math problems! 

Pop emigrated to the United States in 1911 with his family as a 
boy of 14 years. He then attended the Black Oak School located. 
between Pella and Leighton so as to learn the English language. It 
didn't take long but what the teacher told him that he was smarter than 
she was and he should quit school and get to work! 

He worked on his father's farm and also was a farm laborer for 
area farmers. But doing farm work was not Pop's thing. It was hard 
work in those days and much more so then now. Pop said the hardest 
work he ever did in his life was walking all day behind a horse and 
plow. "Boy, boy, boy," he said, "that was hard work!" 

Working by hand, such as farm work, really wasn't Pop's most 
favorite thing to do. Maybe by this time he had already been talking to 
his future father-in-law, J. J. Stuursma, who had a favorite saying. In 
his native tongue he would say, "Ye moet je kop laten werken en het 
uitprakkezeeren hoe je leven to maaken!" In other words, use your 
head to make a living. It is easier and more fun that way! 

Surely there was an easier way to make a living and in 1924 
Jake and his brother Henry bought the Peoria Store from J. J. Stuursma, 
Pop's future father-in-law. Things went well for the brothers and they 
made a decent living working hard as they kept the store open from 
7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Monday through Saturday. 

Pop and Mom lived conservatively, were thrifty, didn't waste 
food, (cleaned their plates), and saved some money. The Depression in 
the thirties made a profound impression on each of their generation as 
many farmers and business men over extended themselves and went 
"under." Banks closed and people lost their savings. 
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Jake and Henry did their banking in the Marion County State 
Bank which did not close. The "other" Pella bank closed. The brothers 
used their heads and were cautious in their business dealings. They 
didn't over extend theniselves and stayed "afloat." 

When times got better, Jake and Henry used their savings to 
buy some farm land. It was a good move and it was purchased at the 
right time. When the time finally came to split up their ownership of 
the "Kenneth De Jong farm," they bid eachother up. I can remember 
carrying a letter over to Uncle Henry's house with a bid in it. Finally 
Pop had the top bid, (something like $325 per acre.) 

In later years Pop often said, "Kids today don't know about the 
Depression. They spend money like it grows on trees. They think it 
can't happen today but it can!" 

Jake and Henry also owned an 160 acre farm a few miles east 
of Taintor. Uncle Leonard, their younger brother, did the farming. 

This wasn't the best working situation with Leonard making a living 
working for his older brothers. What brother wants to be in subjection 
to another? Remember the story of Joseph? As time went on, some 
land was bought and sold here and there. Finally Jake went his way and 
Henry went his, and both did well. Each had a good business mind and 
knew how to manage the farm business. 

Could this be repeated today? The times certainly are 
different. Land prices are inflated and farmers complain about the low 
price of corn and say it is all a big gamble even with government 
subsidies. In those days there were farmers who made a living on 80 
acres. Farmers say that today they need 1,000 acres or more. I cannot 
solve this problem. 

Pop stressed the importance of owning land. He would say, 
"If you have land, you will never go hungry." A farm was self- 
sustaining. It provided food for man and animals. 

Pop eventually got into the buying of conservative stocks such 
as lowa Power and Light Co., Maytag and Mobile Oil. He used his 
head and speculated very little. 

All in all, Pop did well. He made a good living but at the same 
time lived conservatively, sometimes too much so. He never bought a 
car with a V-8 engine. A straight six-cylinder engine was adequate. It 
cost less and it took less gas. Why be extravagant? 

Something of his life of which little has been said was Pop's 
generosity. The church has always emphasized the practice of tithing. 
Pop would always say, "Tithing is only a guideline. A tenth should be a 
minimum of what we give. If you can give more than a tenth, you 
should do it.” 

During the depression days, Pop helped out some of the really 
poor people with necessary items. Candybars, Cracker Jacks and Dad's 
Old Fashioned Root Beer didn't count! Tillie Vander Molen, a widow 
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with a large family often thanked Pop for his assistance in those hard 
times. Rev. Martin Gritters, pastor of the Protestant Reformed Church 
of Pella, would periodically receive a credit on his account which he 
could trade out in groceries. 

When Pop died someone asked me, "What are you going to do 
with all those farms?” In actuality, when Pop died he had in his estate 
190 acres of land. He wasn't a millionaire but probably because of what 
he had given away. His favorite causes were Christian causes. He 
often quoted the text: "As we have therefore the opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith." Gal. 5:10, KJV. Consequently some of his gifts were directed to 
the "common good of man" and included the CARE package program 
which was a relief program to Holland and the European countries after 
the 2nd World War. CARE later was expanded to all parts of the 
world. 

The giving of gifts to help others was a good example to 
follow and evidence exists that it is being followed by his descendants. 
Praise the Lord! 


35. Pop 
Chapter 2 

Everyone knew who Pop was. He was our father and we never 
knew him by any other name. I guess that is what he wanted us to call 
him. 

Pop was born into a large family of nine boys and three girls. 
There were 12 living children besides the six children that died when 
very young. (Read The Whole Dam Family, 1981, by J. B. Dahm, 

pp. 79-92). 

Pop was born in Nieuw Beijerland, the Netherlands, and came 
to America in 1911 as a young teenager. He always was a serious 
person. Humor never played a big part of his life. Oh, I have seen him 
smile and have seen him entertained by humorous jokes, but I have 
never seen him with a hearty laugh. 

We know that he was a good student in school. He finished 
the Sth grade in Holland. When arriving in America, it was necessary to 
again attend school to hasten the learning of the English language. 
Having a brilliant mind the teacher informed him that she couldn't teach 
him any farther. That was it for school. In those days if one could read, 
write and do arithmetic, that was adequate. 

One of the stories Pop told about school in Holland was about 
the boy who couldn't get his lessons, After much tutoring, the teacher 
said in despair, "You are as dumb as your dad!" Try saying that in 
school today! 

Pop had a studious nature. His special areas of interest were in 
math, history and theology. 
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Math was usually done "in his head." Believe me, he never 
used a calculator (there were none), and he seldom used a pencil and 
paper to do any math. He amazed many with this skill that people yet 
today mention it to me in the dental office. He tried on more than one 
occasion to teach us how to add, subtract, multiply and divide that same 
way using certain mental skills. I never picked it up. When I became a 
high school student, I took Algebra I and II, Geometry and 
Trigonometry. We were taught to use a slide rule and we were 
encouraged to buy one. I did so, but mine was not nearly as expensive 
as the slide rule some of the serious students got. Pop thought that the 
slide rule was a total joke. "Besides," he said, "It is not even totally 
accurate!" 

Pop was also an avid reader. His reading was in either Dutch 
or English. He was self-educated in history and theology. Biographies 
also interested him. I guess I would not be able to judge whether he 
read more history or theology. 

In the area of history, Pop visited the Pella Public Library 
every week or two and took home an armful of books which he read 
every evening after supper. He liked to go into the living room and 
close the door so it was quiet and he could concentrate. You can 
imagine the problem this created to keep three growing children quiet. 

When he was tired of reading, Pop would take a break and his 
habit was to get an apple and a paring knife. Before he started on it he 
would look at me and say, "An apple a day keeps the doctor away!" 
After the apple was eaten, it was more reading until about 9:45 p.m. and 
then he would go to bed. 

On some of these evenings, we would coax Pop to tell us some 
stoties about his boyhood days in Holland. He often told us about his 
father's bakery and how he and his brothers would pull a cart around 
and peddle fresh bakery goods in their town of Nieuw Beij erland. 
Every penny would help support that large family. Other stories were 
about how they would leap across the canal ditches with the help ofa 
long pole (fierljeppen). There were stories of ice skating in the canals 
when they were frozen. Probably the most interesting story was how 
the boys would knead the excess bread dough in large vats with their 
bare feet and this bread would subsequently be used to feed the horses. 
Nothing was wasted. 

One time the Peoria Church was vacant. That meant we did 
not have a regular pastor. So a seminarian came to live in the 
parsonage for the summer weeks, probably between his 2nd and 3rd 
year of seminary and he would fill our pulpit for the summer. This 
particular student was Wm. Buursma who later became a popular and 
capable preacher in the Christian Reformed Church. 

Seminarian Buursma mentioned something in his sermon one 
Sunday morning of a historical nature. It had to do with something 
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relating to Louis XTV of France and his role in history. The next day 
(Monday), Mr. Buursma came in the store and asked Pop what he 
thought of the sermon. Pop said, "The sermon was very good but that 
wasn't Louis XIV. It was Louis VIII. Buursma was dumbfounded. He 
couldn't believe that anyone would ever catch him on an error such as 
this, especially in the rural community of Peoria. 

It is interesting how things have changed over the last 50 
years. In that day the sermons were more doctrinal, more exegetical, 
longer and maybe less practical. It was not unusual for a preacher to 
get into the book of Romans and stay there for quite a long time, 
expounding the truths of Paul's teachings. Consequently, it was not 
unusual for the preacher to stop in the Peoria Store on Monday morning 
and ask for comments about his sermon because, without doubt, he had 
‘put a lot of work into it. 

My observation is that the people of Pop's day surely had the 
desire for sound preaching with a great deal of depth. Knowledge of 
the Bible was held in high esteem. If I compare this to today, I'd say 
preachers like to believe they are more practical. Well, they are more 
entertaining, that is for sure... just so the people are learning something. 
(We can never learn enough.) We may go to church all our lives and 
not know a whole lot about the deeper truths of the Scripture. I once 
questioned a young lady who came to the Elders at Calvary Church to 
make profession of her faith. After the Pastor had interviewed her and 
asked her some questions, he asked the Elders if any one of us had any 
comments or questions. I asked her the question, "When we talk about 
God's grace, what does it mean?" She could not answer. I told her that 
we sing the song, "Grace, grace, God's grace, grace that is greater 
than all my sins, but what does it mean?" She drew a blank. The Bible 
says in Hosea 4:6, "My people are destroyed from lack of knowledge." 
I hope it doesn't apply to us. Another text which may well apply is, 
"Anyone who lives on milk, being still an infant, is not acquainted with 
the teaching about righteousness. But solid food is for the mature." 
Hebrews 5:13,14a. 

When the Peoria CRC was organized in 1896, all the services 
were in Dutch. This went on for quite a long time as the transition from 
Dutch to English was very gradual. I was born in 1935 and I remember 
faintly that one service per month was in Dutch. For us kids it was 
more like Greek. Soon after this, the switch was made to 100% 
English. 

Back to the reading of books. The librarian in Pella in those 
days was Miss Koning. She was a very tall lady who was the librarian 
for years and years. I remember her well because I would go along to 
Pella with Pop on Monday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons with the 
truck as he brought eggs to the Pella Produce Co. and picked up 
supplies to bring back to the Peoria Store. A stop at the Pella library 
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every week or two was a must. 

On one occasion Pop made his stop at the library as usual. To 
his surprise, Miss Koning had several boxes of books for him. She 
said, "These books are all for you, Jake! No one else ever reads them 
but you!" 

Pop was delighted. In the boxes was an assortment of history 
books including the many volumes of The History of the World, by 
Ridpath. When Pop died in 1979, no one wanted these books so I kept 
them. It is a very large set and there are some volumes missing. 
Probably some were loaned out and never returned. Believe me, Pop 
read them all. 

The third area in which Pop became self-educated and an area 
in which he thrived was that of theology. If you have never read heavy 
duty books on theology, I suggest that you try it and feed your mind on 
some of these things. I am talking about the theologians who came out 
of the Reformation. For example, John Calvin and his Institutes of the 
Christian Religion as well as the Calvin's Commentaries, and Abraham 
Kuiper and his writings which came out of the Netherlands. The history 
and the writings which came out of the "afscheiding" of 1834, (the 
secession from the state church in the Netherlands) eventually led to 
leaders such as DeCock, Van Raalte, Scholte and others, Holland 
became a bastion of the Reformed faith in those days and brought forth 
many noteworthy leaders. Unfortunately, Holland has failed miserably 
since and the church there has slipped badly since WWII. It may remind 
one of the Church of Ephesus which John writes about in Revelation 
2:4b, 5a, "You have forsaken your first love. Remember the height from 
which you have fallen!" 

A more modern day theologian was Herman Hoeksma who 
was once a minister in the CRC but who was unfortunately expelled 
because of his beliefs contrary to the CRC teaching on common grace. 
This led to the beginning of the Protestant Reformed Church which, 
though small, still exists today. (Pop and Mom were members of the 
Protestant Church in Pella at one time.) Herman Hoeksma was a good 
preacher, a profound theologian and a prolific writer. His book, 
Reformed Dogmatics is heavy duty stuff. I have the book because no 
one wanted it when Pop died. (Chuck has asked for it and he will 
receive it.) 

Pop loved to read Charles Haddon Spurgeon, also called the 
Prince of Preachers. He was a famous preacher in England in the late 

1800's Spurgeon preached to thousands and thousands in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle in London and many of his sermons were 
recorded. These were the days when a preacher had no sound system 
when speaking to an audience of 5,000 but rather relied on his voice 
and the acoustics of the building. Spurgeon was a short man with a 
powerful voice and was very effective in his preaching. Pop had the 
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complete set of Spurgeon's sermons at one time. Many were loaned out 
and not returned. I have what is left of them. They can be read by 
anyone. The English is a little outdated so it reads with some effort. 
Pop always said that Spurgeon was a preacher and not a theologian. 
But it is noteworthy that Spurgeon never had any college or seminary 
and he discouraged people from calling him Reverend. It is remarkable 
that with this background he still goes down in history as the Prince of 
Preachers. One of Pop's favorite comments about Spurgeon was this, 
"He was a good preacher. He could preach to audiences of 5,000 week 
after week, year after year though he never went to seminary. Now 
what do you think of that?" No one had a good answer to his question. 

Pop's reading rewarded him with a deep understanding of the 
Scriptures. It is no wonder that when he went to church and listened to 
a sermon of not such good quality that the criticisms would follow. We 
as family heard plenty of that after church at the dinner table. Upon 
occasion Mom would get her ears full and when she thought she had 
heard enough she would say, "Now you do the preaching!" Strange as 
it may seem, when Pop heard that, silence followed, but during the 
silence he would wear a grin as if he was entertained by his wife's 
comment. 

I think it was unfortunate that Pop never had any formal 
college education. This would have polished his conversational and 
writing skills which would have given him an outlet for all his 
knowledge in the way of formal teaching. 

In a private way, Pop did what he could in helping people with 
questions or difficulties with their faith. One was Tony Nibbelink who 
lost his wife in a house fire east of Peoria. Tony came to Pop upon 
several occasions and received encouraging help. Tony was one of the 
people who read many of Spurgeon's sermons and was comforted by 
them. 

I am reminded of two individuals whose names need not be 
mentioned but who came to Pop for help in regards to spiritual matters. 
I was aware of it because I heard some of the conversations. 

Upon one occasion I approached Pop about a question 
regarding something which comes up in Jeremiah about a new 
covenant. "..... This covenant will not be on tablets of stone but written 
on man's heart...." Jeremiah 31: 31-34. Pop had no difficulty in 
explaining this and he went on for 20 minutes quoting scripture to 
support his comments. I appreciated those talks with him. 

Pop wasn't the kind of dad who took his kids fishing nor who 
would go out and play bail with them. It was not his thing. I had 
Grampa Stursma who took me fishing and we played softball at school 
a lot, so I didn't miss out on much. 

Pop was not mechanical. It seems that he would wreck 
something before he had it fixed. Once he helped me take a bicycle tire 
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off the rim to get it fixed but in the process he punctured a hole in the 
tube with the screwdriver and ruined it. The next time around I did it 
myself and that went better. 

On the front and side of our Peoria house were some large 
spiraea bushes which bloomed with beautiful white flowers. They were 
in urgent need of trimming. Pop trimmed them all right. He hacked 
them half-way off at the base! I was just a kid but I could easily see 
that what he did wasn't good. Mom was very upset and didn't ask him 
to do it again. I soon grew old enough to fill in for those tasks. I didn't 
have any such training; I learned by doing. 

In the early 1940's, Pop bought a 1941 Chevrolet. We lived 
on roads that were gravel, dirt or mud. During the winter the mud 
would fall off of the fenders onto the dirt floor of the garage causing a 
mound of mud just behind the rear tire. During the night this pile 
would become a frozen mound. One Sunday morning, when backing the 
car out of the garage, the car went up on the mound and with the 
spinning of the tires the car slid off of the pile against the side of the 
garage. Pop, being impatient, continued backing up with the rear fender 
scraping heavily against the door post of the garage. The otherwise 
smooth fender was a mess. I stood aside and watched in horror and 
wondered why. 

When our family moved to Pella in 1956, Pop bought the 
second house from the corner of Elm Street and North Main (620 Elm 
St.). The property is right on the golf course which is sort of comical 
because Pop had no intention of golfing. But he was intrigued by the 
appearance of the openness of it and the beauty of the green grass. 
Maybe it reminded him of the farm and pasture land where he grew up 
as a teenager when coming to America. In any event he one day 
decided to take a first hand look at the golf course. He got in his car 
and drove on the course from one end to the other to view its beauty. It 
wasn't long before the grounds keeper caught up with him and sternly 
reprimanded him for what he was doing, reminding him that this was 
private property and threatened him with police action if he did not 
immediately leave. He did promptly leave with wounded feelings 
wondering why they were so rude to him. 

When we were kids, Pop was elected elder in the Peoria 
Christian Reformed Church. Altho he had prior experience as elder in 
the Protestant Reformed Church, he had never been elder or deacon 
before in the CRC. It was about 1946-1947. Things didn't go so 
smoothly. A clash developed between Pop and the minister, Rev. 
Raymond H. Haan. Haan was a “hot head" as Pop would say and Pop 
was not about to let the preacher get away with it. It all led to an 
unworkable situation. Rev. Haan was too bold and should have been 
listening to his elders. Pop was too rigid and did his criticism. As often 
happens, it caused polarization in the consistory but also in the 
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congregation where the majority sided with the preacher. 

Pop was in business in Peoria as the owner of the Peoria Store. 
Those who didn't like Pop's position quit coming to the store. 
Consequently he lost some customers. Even eight years later when his 
son-in-law Rich took over the store, these customers didn't come back. 

The whole situation began to work on Pop so much that it 
caused a great deal of tension and nervousness. It worsened and 
eventually led to a serious depression. He sold the store to Rich 
thinking that it was time to retire. Pop was 60 years old. and moved to 
Pella in 1956. 

Living in town and being unoccupied only made the situation 
worse. After several weeks and after much discussion by the family, 
including Pop's brother Arie, and by the recommendation of Pop's 
pastor, Dr. P.Y.De Jong, Pop agreed to go to Pine Rest, a Christian 
mental hospital in Cutlerville, Michigan. 

He was there as a patient for 6-8 weeks receiving treatments 
with the means that were then available. This included electrical shock 
treatments which were intended to help him forget his problems, 
however it also resulted in a loss of historical knowledge. He did not 
want to forget the valued things he had learned. 

Uncle Arie was most helpful through all of this. Marlene and I 
were dating steadily at the time and I remember talking a lot about it 
together. 

When in Pine Rest, Pop had the opportunity to reacquaint 
himself with his sister Nellie Labotz who lived with her husband Henry 
in Holland, Michigan. I do feel that Aunt Nellie was very good for him 
at this time. 

When Pop returned home, he was much improved. He battled 
episodes of depression off and on the rest of his life but it was within 
controllable limits as it was manageable with the new antidepressant 
drugs which came on the market. He took these periodically. 

Rich was very good for Pop in those days of recuperation in 
that Rich would go on the road to sell feed during which Pop could 
cover for Rich in the store. Other times Rich would spend time painting 
his house again making time for Pop to be occupied in the store. This 
was a great blessing for Pop. 

In the "Dahm" book, J. B. Dahm wrote of his Uncle Jake, "He 
was an ardent Calvinist and could debate any theologian on the subject 
and win!" This was not overstated. Pop's Bible knowledge excelled all 
lever knew. As a kid growing up we had good talks and this continued 
well into adult life. Once as a child of eight or nine we had a discussion 
in the living room about being a Christian and what it meant to be 
saved. I asked Pop, “If you are sincere and if you asked God to save 
you, will you be saved?" 

He answered, "Yes, you will." 
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That night I prayed just that! I thought maybe my life would 
instantly be as different as night and day. Although regeneration itself . 
is instantaneous, I did not at that time understand that sanctification is a 
life-long process. 

The end of this story had a bit of disappointment for me. I had 
been on a fishing trip to Canada with Jeff, Harv and my father-in-law 
Bud Holleman. It was 1979. Pop loved to eat fish and he frequently 
asked when he could come over and eat fish with us. (Mom hated to 
prepare it.) 

It was posponed and postponed and re-postponed. In 
November of the same year, Pop died of a stroke. We never had that 
fish dinner together and I always regretted it. 

Pop had a grandson whose name was Jeff. Jeff has three boys, 
the youngest of whom is Samuel. One day when Samuel was about 5 
years old he wanted to get his father's attention to ask him a question. 
Following some delay he looked at his father and said, "Jeff!" Samuel 
knew immediately that he had done something he had never done 
before. Had he committed the unpardonable sin by calling his father by 
his first name? 

It became very quiet. The silence was intense. Everyone was 
completely motionless. Then Jeff said, "Samuel, there are a lot of Jeffs, 
but you have only one Dad. That's why you call me Dad!" 

And so it was with Pop. There was only one Pop and that was 
a good reason to call him Pop! He had earned a lot of respect. 


36. Choosing your Life's Vocation 
"What are you going to be when you grow up?" What kid, 
especially a boy, hasn't heard that many times? Why does one have to 
hear it so often? 

As a matter of fact, my first aspiration was to be a carpenter. 
That sounded really good and besides, my Uncle Bert Dahm started out 
in life as a carpenter. Pop would often talk about his brother Bert, how 
he built a large horse barn and a large cattle barn on the Dahm farm. 
That took some real thinking and planning as those were some large 
well-constructed buildings. Uncle Bert was also a carpenter in Pella 
before he married Aunt Marie. The large old two-story home located 
across the street north of the Duven's Funeral Home, was built years ago 
by a crew including Uncle Bert. 

When I started grade school in Peoria, we had to tell what our 
father's occupation was. Many of course were farmers. I knew that Pop 
wasn't a farmer so I asked my mom what I was supposed to say. 

"Well," she said, "He is a storekeeper or just say, 

a merchant." This sounded better so I reported that my Dad was a 
merchant. 

However, I had a friend whose dad was a trucker. He hauled 
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hogs to market for the farmers. Boy, that sounded more macho to me to 
drive a truck rather than to be a storekeeper. So I changed my tune and 
for a long time I said I wanted to be a trucker. 

Pop didn't think so much of that and he would say, "You 
really don't want to be a trucker!" What did that mean? Well, I don't 
know but I had heard Pop say the man who hauled the hogs wan't very 
smart and maybe it meant that you don't have to be very smart to be a 
trucker. 

Jake and Henry Dahm had the Peoria Store together and called 
it Dahm's Store. Of these two, Jake would do the trucking which meant 
getting and delivering feed. He would drive the truck to Pella three 
afternoons a week on Monday, Wednesday and Friday and I could 
sometimes ride along! We would bring a truck load of eggs to the Pella 
Produce Co. on the west side of the square and bring back groceries or 
fresh produce and of course empty egg crates which were at that time 
made of wood. It was always fun and once in awhile, and upon a rare 
occasion, we would get an ice cream cone. Wow! 

While Jake was out in the truck Henry would run the store. I 
still thought that trucking would be fun. So much for that. 

As I grew up something else was working in my mind and that 
was to be a doctor. My parents would take me to the doctor upon 
occasion and I always thought it was fun to go. Dr. Vander Meulen was 
the family doctor and his mild, calm manner would make anyone feel 
comfortable. 

When I was about six years old, I had an accident which 
resulted in a broken arm. You see, we kids would often play together in 
the basement of Uncle Henry and Aunt Minnie's house located just 
across the driveway south from where we lived in Peoria. The 
basement was accessible to us by stairsteps which had no railing. 
Would you believe it? I fell off of the side of the stairs, maybe five or 
more feet onto the concrete floor, catching myself by my arm. I don't 
remember much more about the fall except that people said my right 
arm looked funny between the wrist and elbow. I suppose Aunt Minnie 
saw it and said I had to have my mom see it. I remember no pain nor 
tears and I thought my arm looked okay. 

It was decided to take me to the doctor. My father was busy 
with his work in the store so Grampa Stursma was recruited to take me 
to Dr. Vander Meulen. When we arrived, Dr. Vander Meulen said he 
didn't have an x-ray machine so he sent us to Dr. Sybenga, who did 
have one. When we arrived at Dr. Sybenga's office which was located 
on the north side of the square (where a bank now stands), he said, 
"Yes, you broke your arm and we need an x-ray." Mom went with me 
to the back room where an x-ray was taken. The diagnosis indicated a 
broken bone, but I don't know which bone it was, the ulna or the radius. 
He even showed Mom and me the x-ray but I did not see anything 
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wrong on the picture. 

Remember, this was in a private doctor's office. There was no 
hospital nor emergency room available, and no anesthesia was used. 

He told me to be brave and it would hurt while he set it. Doc Sybenga 
had one hand on my elbow and one hand on my wrist and he pulled 
very, very hard, so hard that ] was worried that my arm would be pulled 
apart. I do know that I did not cry because the doctor made a comment 
about it. After setting the bone he looked at the arm and said it looked 
good. I presume he took a follow-up x-ray, but I don't remember. 

This was followed by a cast made of wet plaster and gauze 
which covered my lower arm including the wrist. I was told not to use 
it. Well, that was a little silly because how would you use an arm with a 
cast on it unless you would bop someone with it? 

During the end of the six weeks my arm started to itch and 
smell. Under the cast the skin got yucky yellow. After removing the 
cast it took quite awhile to get the arm strong and limber because the 
arm was so weak from disuse. 

But what about going to the doctor? That was fun! I wanted 
to be a doctor from then on. 

So life went on, year after year of school and I became aware 
of the fact that to be a doctor one had to study many long and hard 
years. That didn't sound good to me. I disliked school. In fact every 
year in September when school was going to begin in the fall, | dreaded 
the thought. 

Some things in school didn't go so well for me. | remember 
that it was difficult for me to do math "in my head." I could figure it 
out on paper but to add and subtract "in my head" was difficult. That 
was the Sth grade. 

Soon came the 7th grade and I received a D on my report card 
in math from Mr. Klynsma for a six weeks period. (Groan.) 

What about reading? Pop always encouraged me to read 
books but I would rather go out and play. Dorothy was the reader, 
devouring book after book. Mom would say that Dorothy should not 
read so much because she would wear out her eyes. 

My birthday comes in September. I wasn't the youngest in the 
class but one of the younger ones. After I grew up I became convinced 
that had I been held back a year, school would have been easier and 
more fun. 

It wasn't all bad. In the 7th and 8th grades I loved Geography. 
I knew every country on the globe in Mr. Klynsma's room. He was 
really a good teacher and was good for me too. 

In high school the math situation improved, thanks to Paul De 
Jong who was a very good teacher. I got along just o.k.. in Algebra I 
and Il, and Geometry. I loved it! Trigonometry went well too as well as 
did Physics and Chemistry. Sciences were better for me than some 
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other subjects. For example, in Literature I thought "McBeth" was a 
total bore! 

To sum it up, I made the honor roll only once at Pella 
Christian High School. I thought I was applying myself but I wasn't. 

After high school came college. I knew that to be better 
educated, one had to go to college. Working in Peoria Store wasn't 
very appealing. I went on to Central College. I did better in the 
sciences and not as good in Sociology and Psychology classes. 

I came to realize that I didn't care for more school after 
finishing college. Four years was enough. Four more years of medical 
school? No, not for me. Besides, it was very hard to get accepted into 
medical school. 

As the college years passed on, I learned about the physical 
therapy profession. It would involve one year of graduate school after 
four years of college and it began to look good to me. I applied and 
was accepted, thanks to some good references which helped because my 
G.P.A. was only 2.3. 

In our physical therapy class were about 20 students and one 
of them became a dear friend. He was a black man from South 
Carolina named Jessie Coulter. He was an older fellow who had such a 
southern accent, he could hardly be understood. He once told me that 
his great-grandfather was a slave. I helped Jessie quite a bit with the 
studies and it helped him get through. Of course that helped me too. 
But that accent! He once told me that he went to the "Presbetern” 
Church. I told him about Pella. He wanted to know how big it was so 
he asked me if it had a "pollace" force. 

Jessie was successful with his physical therapy. He spent his 
entire career in the V. A. Hospital including a stint at the Knoxville, 
Jowa Veterans’ Hospital. He is now retired and lives in New York City. 
He is 80 or older by now. His wife was a teacher in the Knoxville 
schools for several years. They are divorced. Jessie's children all grew 
up well-educated and one son is a medical doctor. Once in awhile I 
visit with him on the telephone. 

Marlene and I were married in the summer of 1958, about half 
way through my three months of practical physical therapy training. 
Olive Farr, my supervisor, was gracious enough to let me have a week 
off during the last week of July and the first week of August to get 
married. 

Following the completion of my training I worked for a short 
year in the University of lowa hospitals during which time we lived in 
West Liberty, lowa. 

In the summer of 1959, Marlene and I were fortunate in that 
we were hired for two months at Camp Grassick near Dawson, North 
Dakota. I was the physical therapist and Marlene was a counselor as 
we attended to crippled children in this Easter Seals Camp. 
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In August, 1959, I started working full time at Younker's 
Rehabilitation Center in Des Moines. This lasted only a few months 
because I took the job as Chief Physical Therapist at lowa Lutheran 
Hospital where I stayed for three years. 

I liked physical therapy and I liked my job but I must admit 
that sometimes the days would drag on and I wondered if really 
wanted to do this all my life. It probably had something to do with the 
fact that I had to do a lot of hot packs and massage for all the patients 
with back problems. Then I would question myself and say, "If 1 do 
want to change occupations, I should make work of it." My first job in 
lowa City paid $3900 per year. Not bad. My job at Younkers Rehab 
was about $4800 per year. “Wow!," I thought. I didn't complain about 
the salary. 

During our first year of marriage, Marlene and I attended the 
Evangelical Free Church in Coralville, lowa. We felt at home there. It 
was there that I met a couple of guys who were attending dental school. 
One was Len Carlson and the other was Jerry Young. 

It was through them that I started thinking a little about the 
dental profession. They took me up to the school once and showed me 
around the dental clinic and sort of encouraged me. I didn't think much 
about it but it was like a little seed planted. 

Back to Lutheran Hospital. The job was merely a job and I 
didn't feel real challenged. Marlene was teaching third and fourth 
grades in Bondurant, Iowa. So, with no kids we had no financial 
problems. We rented an apartment on Euclid Street from Mrs. Lawson 
for $85 per month and that included utilities. We did not have many 
sttesses and life was easy and carefree. 

In the back of my mind was medical school. I finally pursued 
it and took the Medical College Admission Test. It was difficult. I 
later had an interview in lowa City at the Medical School during which 
time I was told that if I wanted to pursue this I should retake the test to 
get a better score. Also, I needed to complete a 4-hour course in 
literature which I never took in college. I sort of saw this all as a closed 
door. 

I kept on thinking of Len Carlson and Jerry Young. Now that I 
was married I had had a visit or two with Marlene's dentist, Dr. Ted 
Lindeman DDS in Springfield, South Dakota. He was much younger 
and more up to date than the old dentists in Pella. I was impressed and I 
liked his personality. The mental wheels started turning. 

Since I had all of the requirements already, I decided to take 
the dental entrance exam. This was a one-day test which was mostly 
written but also included a practical test in which manual dexterity was 
tested. This was done by carving a large piece of chalk according to the 
specific instructions given. 

I had no problem with the chalk carving. Some applicants 
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broke the chalk while carving it. 

I do not know how I scored on the written or practical test, but 
I proceeded to apply to the University of lowa Dental College. After a 
period of time I was called in for an interview which went well I 
thought. He asked me how many schools I applied to and I said only 
Towa because as a resident of Iowa I would have an advantage. I was 
advised to apply at two or three other schools and play it safe. 

I applied to Northwestern in Chicago, Creighton in Omaha and 
to the University of Nebraska. 

I waited. 

Soon I heard from Northwestern. I was accepted! NW was a 
large school with large classes. It was also a private school so it was 
very expensive. Nebraska (which has a very good school) informed me 
that their class was full. The repsonse from Creighton was that the class 
was full but I was an alternate. 

Iowa was also a very good dental school but I didn't hear from 
them and I had to give Northwestern an answer soon plus a deposit. 

It was about the last day that I could wait to inform 
‘Northwestern when there appeared a letter from Iowa. I was accepted! 
It was not difficult to repsond negatively to Northwestern because of its 
distance, cost, and the complications of living in Chicago for four years. 

Now I had to respond to Iowa. This would be a big step. Was 
I ready to go back and be a student? I had enjoyed this carefree life for 
four years, If we wanted to go to Springfield for a weekend we would 
go. If we wanted to go to a movie or go fishing after work, we would 
go. And, we had become very involved in the CRC in Des Moines 
because of Dr. Hill's problems and my duties (at age 25) as an elder. 
(That age didn't mean I was qualified.) 

Marlene knew this was weighing heavily on me, so one night 
at the supper table in our little apartment on Euclid Street, she asked 
me, "Have you been praying about this?" 

I said, "No, I'm trying to sort it all out myself." 

To which she replied, "Well, I have!" 

Shame on me! I received a reprimand which I had coming. 

I accepted by way of letter to lowa City and we moved early in 
September, 1962, to a duplex on South Johnson Street. 

Getting back into studies was tough. I purchased an old 
second hand Hercules bicycle in Des Moines before moving, and this 
became my transportation in all seasons. We jumped right into 
Biochemistry and Gross Anatomy the 1st semester and I soon realized 
what I had gotten myself into. I didn't enjoy Biochemistry and 
especially disliked Biochem lab because I didn't understand what was 
going on. Was being out of school four years too long? 

After the first week of school I was "down." I went to my 
advisor, Dr. Ralph Appleby and told him I wasn't happy and that I 
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thought I had made a mistake because I didn't like dentistry. He was 
very good with his advice because he told me that if 1 wanted to quit, I 
could. But, he said that I was carefully chosen to be part of this class 
and that I wasn't giving myself a chance. He suggested that I stay with 
it preferably a semester or two and then decide. 

When I left his office I decided I would stay two weeks. I took 
one day at a time, then one week at a time, and before I realized it, it 
was already Thanksgiving. Looking ahead to four years of this was 
difficult. Day by day goes much better. In the second semester it was 
Bacteriology and Histology that were tough. The second year brought 
me to Pharmacology. 1 was horrified to think that failure was a 
possibility. But there were about 55 in the class and we sort of helped 
eachother out. After all, we were all in the same boat. (I think we lost 
two guys the first year through failure.) 

I was 25 years old and the third oldest in the class. David 
Ellefson was the first one I met while enrolling. He was one year older, 
was a Luther College graduate, had been in seminary, and had a stint in 
the Marines. I wasn't the only one who had been roaming around. 
Dave's father was a Lutheran pastor. Dave and I have been friends ever 
since. 

Dental school went sooo fast. We were very busy. It was the 
fastest four years of my life. When I look back I have good positive 
memories and I love to go back to the class reunions. Incidentally, I got 
better grades in dental school than ever before and was elected to the 
honorary dental fraternity upon graduation. Of course I was elated and 
told myself that I wasn't the smartest one but worked as hard or harder 
than anyone else and put my all into it. Plus, my lab courses gave me a 
boost because I did well in all of them. 

When I graduated in June, 1966, the Vietnam War was on. I 
was 29, almost 30 and eligible for the draft. Jay Hockett and I applied 
for Public Health Service, which, if accepted, would satisfy Uncle 
Sam's two year requirement. We both were accepted. Jay was assigned 
to an Indian reservation near Wagner, South Dakota and spent his two 
years there. He hated it. His wife Pat was from Chicago and she too 
was bored and disliked the environment. 

I was given my first choice, that of federal prisons and was 
accepted. When Dr. Stanley Raynor called me on the clinic floor in the 
spring of 1966 to tell me that I was accepted for a position in a new 
prison in Marion, Illinois, I was so elated that I told him immediately 
that I planned to accept. 

Working in the prison was good for me. I had no one to lean 
on from a dental aspect, except Dr. John Kaiser, a dentist in Marion. I 
called him in two times for help, both times with extractions. After that 
my confidence improved and I could do it myself. I told the inmates 
that Dr. Kaiser was a specialist which was a little white lie but it helped 
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to save my face. 

I have now been in private practice for about 38 years. Son 
Jeff is now my boss and J have never enjoyed dentistry so much. I can 
easily say that dentistry is more challenging than physical therapy. 

I can also say, thanks to God's providence, that I did not 
become a medical doctor. Dentistry is really my niche. It involves 
using God-given hands and skills to do worthwhile things and it is never 
boring. It is always a challenge. Maybe if I had asked for God's 
. sooner in my life, I would have realized it earlier. Thank-you 
Lord! 


37. Doing Time in the Penitentiary 

It was January 1966, and I was a senior in dental school in 
lowa City. I was 29, married and had a son who was a year old. The 
Vietnam War was on and I was eligible for the draft. Some of the 
graduates of the previous class were already serving time in Vietnam. 

We as students were informed that if we would serve two years 
in the U.S. Public Health Service, it would satisfy Uncle Sam's two year 
requirement. The only hitch was that one had to be accepted. 

Tony Hockett from Des Moines and myself were the only ones 
who made application from our class. In the early spring we traveled to 
Chicago to take a written test and have a physical examination. 
Fortunately for us we had just completed the national board exams so 
we were primed up for the additional test. 

On the application form for the Public Health Service there 
were three options: 1. Indian Health, 2. Federal Prisons, and 
3. U.S. Coast Guard. Of these three, the Coast Guard was essentially 
closed as the need was minimal. I checked the square for Federal 
Prisons. Tony checked for Indian Health. 

Sometime later we were informed that both of us were 
accepted and that we would receive an assignment. I was delighted. 

About April, 1966, while I was working on the clinic floor, I 
had a call from Dr. Stanley Raynor DDS, from Washington D.C. My 
heart started pounding. I wondered what was up. He told me that I was 
given an assignment in the Federal Penitentiary at Marion, Illinois, a 
new maximum security prison which was built to replace Alcatraz. He 
would give me a few days to reply formally. I was so excited I told him 
that I would reply soon, but that I would be happy to accept it. 

Sometime during the first week of May, Mom and Pop, 
Marlene and J and our one year old son Jeff, traveled to Marion, 
Illinois, to find housing. We found a three-bedroom house to rent. No 
air-conditioning and no basement, but it had an attic fan which was very 
helpful. 

The United Van Lines came after graduation and loaded us up. 
We pulled out of 314 South Johnson St., lowa City, Iowa, on a very hot 
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humid day about 4:00 p.m. and drove to Springfield, Illinois, in our 
1960 Comet. I can say that getting out of school and taking off made 
me feel like a colt let out of the barn and into the pasture. 

Marion is in the southern part of Illinois where people are 
more like southerners than northerners. It is a town about the size of 
Oskaloosa and it is also a county seat with the courthouse right smack 
in the middle of the town square. We liked it there and found the 
Southern Baptists to be good folks and we enjoyed their churches. 

Nine months after moving, Jane was born in March, 1967. We wanted 
to have her baptized so we joined the United Church of Christ where 
our friends, Dr. and Mrs. John Kaiser DDS, were members. This church 
had been the Evangelical and Reformed (German) Church but this 
denomination merged with the Congregational Church to form the 
United Church of Christ which has since become grossly liberal. 

The Marion Prison was built to replace the old Alcatraz which 
was deteriorating. The main function of the old Alcatraz had been the 
incarceration of the federal criminal, especially those who were trouble 
makers and who were unmanageable in other federal prisons. In 
contrast to this, rehabilitation of the criminal was to be emphasized in 
the Marion Prison. We were instructed that in our work we were to 
keep this in mind: to help this person in some way to be a good citizen 
"on the street." 

The prison was built about 1964. I came in June of 1966 and 
was the only dentist. Needless to say I was "green" right out of dental 
school. My classmate, Tony Hockett, was assigned to an Indian 
Reservation by Wagner, South Dakota. His wife Pat was raised in 
Chicago and was bored crazy during their two year assignment. They 
later settled in Kansas City. 

My assignment was not like that. It was interesting and 
exciting. I had a lot to learn and this was a good place to learn it. 

I cannot forget the first tooth I was to remove in the prison. It 
was a lower left bicuspid and it was tough. I worked and worked but 
couldn't get it out. I finally told the inmate that we would have to get a 
"specialist" from Marion. It was now 4:00 p.m. and quitting time so we 
would have to wait until the next day. The inmate was very 
understanding. The next day or two Dr. Kaiser, a general dentist from 
Marion, came out and helped me. I think he came two times those first 
few weeks and how I appreciated that. 

After a few months I gained my confidence with extractions 
and didn't need any more help. Incidentally, a year after we moved to 
Pella, two new dentists came to town, Dr. Mick and Dr. Ervin, both 
fresh out of dental school. Each of them needed my help on at least one 
occasion to remove a difficult tooth. This can be an embarrassing 
situation but the patients understood and I told them that I once needed 
help too. 
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Dental work at the prison was mostly examinations, cleanings, 
fillings, extractions and dentures. The condition of the inmate's teeth 
was most often not good. They didn't come from good homes generally 
and consequently also lacked previous dental care. When they came in 
with missing front teeth, we would often try somehow to replace them 
in order to make them look better and improve their self image. 
However, believe it or not, some of them didn't want their missing front 
tooth replaced. To them, having a missing front tooth was like a status 
symbol! 

I didn't really have any big-time problems working on these 
guys. They didn't hate me. I was not an authority figure to them like 
the guards were. 

I was the only dentist and had two helpers both of which were 
inmates. I had to give them on-the-job training. One helper would 
become my assistant and also help with the cleanings. The other was 
trained to do lab work especially in the construction of dentures. For 
security reasons, each instrument had a marked place. Before the helper 
could leave, every instrument had to be in its place. 

We had two dental chairs and used them both. The guards did 
not have to stand around except when someone came up from the 
"hole," as the inmates called it. The "hole" was really solitary 
confinement for a period of days or weeks because of bad behavior. 
But in these cases, the guard would bring the guy in and stay around 
while I removed the tooth or gave him treatment. 

I do remember several of the inmates and several of the inmate 

helpers: 

~Tai was from Hawaii and was in solitary confinement most of the 
time. He had killed a policeman in Hawaii but was being held for life 
in a federal prison for some reason. I didn't like the looks of him and 
made every effort to avoid him. 

~Then there was the guy who needed some fillings but he didn't want 
ashot. He wanted to be hypnotized! The psychologist thought this was 
pretty cool because this was his chance to hypnotize someone. We got 
the guy in the chair and as the psychologist went to work, I sat idly 
waiting. After about a half hour, I was given the go-ahead. I proceeded 
very cautiously and with much skepticism. After but five or ten seconds 
the guy reacted. So the psychologist waved me off while he went back 
to work trying to get the guy into a deeper trance. After a couple of 
hours trying, I told the guy I would fix his tooth but he would be treated 
like everyone else and get his shot of local anesthetic. The guy left the 
clinic and never came back. Good Bye and Good Riddance! \t was the 
two most wasted hours I had ever spent in my entire life. 

My helpers were probably some of the better inmates: 

~Hester was one of the older inmates, maybe 52 years. He had spent 
most of his life in prison, going in and out, probably for robbery or 
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narcotics. He was a friendly guy and did excellent lab work for 
dentures. At night in-his cell he would write plays. I have a picture of 
him in my slide file. 

~Jim Meyers worked for me quite a while and did a good job. He 
said that when he was released he was going to get a horse and roam the 
west as a cowboy. 

~McCamish didn't work for me but worked in the hospital of which 
the dental clinic was a part. He was a friendly guy who always came in 
to talk. His big mistake was that he kidnapped the mayor of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. I have a picture of him in my slide file. 

~Another inmate is notable because of his history. When I first met 
him he had no teeth. We made him some brand new false teeth and this 
improved his looks a lot. But, he was a loser. He was an alcoholic and 
lived in a boxcar. One night in the freezing cold he had been drinking 
heavily. He went into the boxcar to sleep. He woke up because he had 
to urinate since he had too much beer. In the process of ridding his 
body of too much urine, he passed out and laid there in the frozen 
boxcar for several hours. When he woke up, his penis was frozen and 
had to be amputed. A hard luck story. I have a picture of him in my 
slide file. 

~Another inmate I remember was a tall black friendly guy. I called 
him by his first name but he corrected me and said his name was 
"Queen". I stayed clear of him and wondered why he wasn't sent to a 
ladies' reformatory. 

It has often been said that there are more homosexuals in 
prison than out on the street. The psychologist explained to us that this 
really is not true but that homosexuality is practiced more in prisons 
than on the street simply because in these prisons there are no females. 
The guys who are playing the male part are not necessarily true 
homeosexuals. What made it difficult for a new kid in prison is that the 
guys involved in this stuff would pick on him and he would be forced to 
submit especially if he was a weaker guy. It is a major problem in 
prisons and results in a lot of fights. 

This kind of behavior was prohibited but was carried on none- 
the-less. If caught, the person would be disciplined and possibly sent 
to the “hole”. 

~The inmate I got to know the best was Jim Dougherty. He was in 
for some kind of robbery and it wasn't the first time. He was smart, 
learned fast and used his hands well. I trained him to assist me at the 
chair and later he learned how to clean teeth. I could depend on him. 
We talked quite a bit about different things. Finally, because of his 
good prison record, he made early parole. He wanted to correspond 
with me so we exchanged addresses. Obviously I trusted him. 

He was living out west like in California and we corresponded a few 

times. About 1974 he called me on a Saturday evening. He was 
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traveling with a buddy and was in Missouri and wondered if he could 
stop and say hello. 1 agreed to that. So, on Sunday afternoon about 
3:00 p.m. he and his friend came and visited. 

That Sunday night the Proclamations Quartet was singing a concert 
in Trinity Reformed Church so | invited them to go along with me. 
They declined and said they had to be going. We fed them and they 
were on their way. It was a decent visit, but I didn't know what to make 
out of his buddy. I don't think the buddy said over ten words, and I had 
questions about him. 

About thirty years later, 2003 or 2004, I received a letter from Jim 
Dougherty. A long letter. He thanked me for being his mentor and for 
counselling him through those years of prison. He told me of a business 
that he had of spraying crops with an airplane. He had done quite well 
but had now sold his business. Then he confessed that since that visit in 
Iowa some 30 years earlier, he had one more brush with the law which 
resulted in another imprisonment. And, he said, the friend he was with 
when he visited us in lowa was the one who led him into trouble. | 
presume it was a robbery but I don't know. He said he had learned his 
lesson and had been on the right track now for many years. 

At the end of two years at the prison, I was ready for civilian 
life. We liked Marion, Illinois. We liked the First Baptist Church and 
Rev. Walker's sermons. We liked the milder winters of Southern 
Illinois. But, we came back home to Iowa. 


* FE KEK FF 


I must tell the story about when Uncle Rich and Aunt Dorothy 
came to visit us in Marion. It is quite a distance from Pella, like about 
seven hours. 

I had permission to take Rich into the prison for a visit. One 
evening Rich and I went to the prison which was about nine miles south 
of Marion, out in the rural area. This new prison didn't have walls but 
rather two large fences. (Fences are cheaper to build and easier for the 
guards to observe what is going on, etc.) 

Rich and I walked together through the gates and we were on 
closed-circuit TV. I showed him the hospital and the dental clinic 
where I worked. I told Rich in advance that as he walked through the 
corriders to just Jook important! 

On my next working day some of the inmates that knew me 
asked who that guy was I was showing around. I said, "Oh, he is a 
specialist." (I didn't say what kind.) Now Rich has been called a 
preacher, a banker and a specialist. Which one is he? You take your 
pick! 
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38. The Naming of Jethro 

After being married umpteen years it sounded good to think 
about having a grandchild and behold Jeff and Sharon were the bearers 

of good news! Oh what joy, whether a grandson or grandaughter really 
didn't matter although the thought of having the family name continue 
did enter my mind. 

So I wanted a grandson, or a granddaughter. You know how 
positively dear a granddaughter can be and at what an early age they 
can turn on the charm and melt your heart. Jeff was now a co-worker 
with me in the office and we discussed the whole situation of how life 
would change with a child. He was excited! 

It seems like Jeff and I were on a trip to Des Moines to a 
dental meeting one evening when he brought up the topic of good 
names. He actually asked me, "Any names you particularly like or 
dislike?" 

"Well," I replied, "grandparents usually stay out of that one. 
We would be content with whatever name you choose, I'm sure, 
although if it's a boy, I'd get a modern name, not like Jacob or 
something." 

"You mean you don't like Jacob?" 

"Well, that was my father's name and it was his father's name. 
1 think it is kinda like a name in the ‘old country’. " 

"Well," says Jeff, "that's a name we've been talking about!" 

There was dead silence. No more discussion. I thought Jeff 
was trying to get my ire up a little. You know how kids can be. 

The due date was in November, '91. That summer when 
Sharon was about 4 months pregnant, we were on vacation in the 
Ozarks. Because of her pregnancy, she curtailed her activities with 
water sports. Oh, she would go boating and swimming, but no water 
skiing. Sitting lazily in the boat we teased Sharon and asked her if it 
would be a boy or a girl. Well, how would she know, so before she 
could answer I said, "It's going to be a Jethro!" 

“Who in thunder is Jethro?" 

Well, it just came out of my mouth. Jethro was a Bible name 
in the Old Testament. He was the father of Moses. I was only trying to 
say that the baby was going to be a boy--someone whose name would 
start with "J", just like his father Jeff, or his grandfather James or his 

great-grandfather Jacob or his great-great-grandfather Jacob Dam. 
Sharon looked at me, wondering if all my marbles were present. 

In the following November, Sharon was in the hospital for 
delivery. The child was to be born by 11:00 a.m. 

Whew, it was a long wait. Jeff took the morning off but by 
noon there still was no call. 

By middle of the afternoon I was fit to be tied. The phone 
rang and Gladys came in. “Congratulations, Dr. Dahm, you are a 
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grandfather. It is a boy born by cesarean section. All is well and his 
name is Jacob!” 

I said, "Gladys, tell me.the truth, What is his real name?" 

She said, "His real name is Jacob!" 

I thought...the parents really are in control of this one, and it 
took me hardly no time at all to change my mind and like the name. 

That evening after work, before Marlene and I could go to the 
hospital, I had a call from my barber friend, Bob Van Ryswyk. He had 
seen baby Jacob in the window of the hospital nursery. Having been 
born cesarean, Bob commented to me on the phone that his face was 
pink and smooth, and the head was nicely round shaped. He added, 
"He looks like the rose of Sharon!!" 


39. Jeff, Sharon and the Persian Cat 
_ A Mystery Unsolved 

Jeff and Sharon lived in Iowa City where Jeff was attending 
dental school. Sharon was completing her college degree with a major 
in music therapy. The couple lived in an apartment complex where they 
did manager duties to help lower the monthly rent. 

Sharon had by this time become a "dear" to us. What guy 
would be so lucky as to find a wife with musical talents in voice, piano 
and flute? In addition she was skilled in the kitchen and could "bake a 
cherry pie, quick as a cat could wink her eye," as in the song of "Oh 
where have you been Billy Boy, Billy Boy?" Then she had the talent of 
baking 100% whole wheat bread from scratch! If this wasn't special 
enough, she was a “Jeftie" and a blond ta-boot! 

One afternoon we had a call from Jeff in Iowa City. It 
sounded a bit like a distress call when he said, "Hey Dad, can you take 
care of this cat? We are not permitted to have it in our apartment!" 

"Well," I said, "Can you give me any details?" 

He said, “There are no details. Can you take care of this cat?" 

Not wanting to cause a problem and desiring to want to please 
both Jeff and his new wife, I said, "O.K." Of course I quickly asked 
mein frou first and when she asked "Why?", I simply said, “You are not 
supposed to ask." 

About one and one-half hours later, Jeff showed up with this 
beautiful Persian cat. (it usually takes 2 hours to drive from Iowa 
City...) He said, "It is partially trained. We have been working with it 
in the litter box and it is partially trained!" 

So we obliged. When J asked Jeff how long we were to keep it 
he answered as he walked back to his car, “I don't know." 

We didn’t want the cat to soil our carpeting so we put it in the 
basement with a litter box and shut the door to the rec. room. 

The cat was an absolute beauty but it had more looks than 
personality. It seemed that the cat didn't trust me. 
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Had it been abused? 

After a few days a horrific odor started coming from the 
furnace room. It turned out that the cat refused to use the litter box and 
was peeing on the floor in the northwest corner of the room. I was 
furious! We were warned that the cat might run away if permitted so ] 
brought the cat out on a leash so it could get familiar with the backyard. 
The weather was warm. 

I tied a rope to the clothes line and tied the leash to the rope so 
the cat could have lots of room. 

When I let the cat go, it ran with full velocity away from us, 
with the speed of a wild leopard until it reached the end of the rope. It 
gave the cat such a horrific yank it could have broken it's neck. | 
thought, “Oh if the neck is broken and the cat dies, what will Sharon 
say? No more baked bread?” 

So I carefully and lovingly picked up the cat, told him to 
behave himself and use his head!....and then J tried it again. The cat did 
the same thing twice! It was time for a family conference. 

_ The first conference was with my wife who simply said, 
"Something has got to be done." That was a brilliant deduction. 

I called the vet and asked him if he could adopt the cat and he 
said he could and he would! 

I then called Jeff in Iowa City and asked him if it was okay for 
the vet to adopt the cat and he said "Yes!" I was so pleased with his 
answer. I hung up. 

The cat went to the vet. I asked the vet what he was going to 
do with the cat and he said they would figure something out. That was 
comforting to know. 

As for the origin of this feline beast and to just why it had to 
leave Iowa City, we do not know the details. It may forever be a 
mystery. To get more details, you need to talk to someone else. I am 
just thankful that my beautiful, talented daughter-in-law and J are still 
talking friends after this unusual episode. 


40. The "Spoilest" Girl on the Block 

This story finishes up with the arrival of a granddaughter! 

Jeff and Sharon were blessed with the birth of their first child 
born Dec. 14, 1992. It was a long, difficult and painful labour, so much 
so that Jacob Paul was born by caesarean section. 

Nicholas was not far behind his brother but he came into this 
world the natural way. 

A third pregnancy followed. Surely this would be a girl. But 
alas, Samuel Joseph followed his brothers and we were delighted to 
have the Dahm Brothers. Was this the beginning of another Jacob and 
Stientje Dam family with 9 boys and 3 girls? 

But sadness followed joy as two pregnancies were ended at 
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midterm for no known reason. Sharon had no doubt given up on a 
daughter. 

In the spring of 2005, it was announced that a child was "on 
the way." With some apprehension and concern, each month passed by. 
As the pregnancy neared its completion, the prospective parents 
received plenty of boys names to pick from. After all, what else could 
Sharon have? 

As the time approached for delivery, Sharon was taken to the 
Methodist Hospital in Des Moines for special care for the mother and 
child in the event that it was needed. 

Maria Elaine surprised everyone, even her mother. Said 
Sharon, "I didn't even consider it a possibility!" Everyone was 
delighted. 

However, the little gal gave everyone a scare with some 
complications during and after delivery. The baby would at first just 
not breathe! With a well-equipped and urgent care team, and an 
abundance of God's grace, Maria seems to be just OK! 

What more can we say than, God is good and not even because 
of our merit! If the baby had been a boy, God would also be good! Or 
if no child at all, then too! 


"Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable his judgements, and his paths beyond tracing 
out! 


"Who has known the mind of the Lord? Or who has been his 
counselor? 


"Who has ever given to God, that God should repay him? 
"For from him and through him and to him are all things. To him be 


the glory forever! Amen." 
Romans 11: 33-36. 
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Iam not a story teller, neither can I embellish, and 
sometimes I forget where I was a week ago..... however if 
can remember what happened 60 years ago. This is how it. 
was. Estella Dahm Vis 


1. Our Family 

I was born in 1938. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was the 
President of the United States and our family had survived the “Great 
Depression." Our parents, each with their separate families, had left 
the Netherlands about 30 years before this, for a better life in America. 
Settling in the Peoria, lowa area, they married. My father owned the 
Peoria Store and life was good. 

In those years when I came into the world, babies were born at 
home and so it was with me. Grama Stursma was called to help. The 
doctor came from Pella, 9 miles away. When Dorothy left for school 
that morning, the doctor's black car was on the driveway with the 
doctor's feet sticking out of the window. When she came home after 
school there was a new baby sister. My mother said how happy they 
were to have a healthy baby girl. 

My parents' first children were twin boys, one who died at 
birth, the other lived for three days. Mom often told how hard it was to 
have nothing in her arms. She shared how the funeral home picked up 
the first body. She had to go through that again 3 days later. Grama 
Stursma would sit by her and read the Bible for comfort. 

The next child born was Dorothy Jean. After losing the twin 
babies, Dorothy was born in the Oskaloosa hospital. She was named 
after Dirkje, our grandmother Stursma. Dirkje must have been honored 
to have her granddaughter named after her. 

My brother, born 3 years later at home, was given the name 
James Peter, the Biblical name of 2 apostles! He was named after his 
grandfather, Jakob Dam and his father Jacob Dahm. If you look in the 
Dutch Bible and open to the book of James, the name for James in 
Dutch is written "Jakobus." Now brother James has a grandson named 
Jacob Dahm, a popular name for boys at present. A nickname for Jacob 
is Jake. 1 was glad our family didn't use the name "Jakey". 

It truly was an honor to the parent, or grandparent to name a 
baby after them. My Grandmother Dam's name in Dutch was Stientje. 
She had named her daughter Stientje. Now in America, the name was 
changed to Stella. 2 other granddaughters were named Stella, and J was 
the third one, except my name was spelled Estella. My second name 
happens to be Celeste. My dad found Celeste in a name book, and 
thought that would be a beautiful name, Estella meaning star, Celeste 
meaning heavenly. Aunt Cora and her twin daughters always called me 
by my second name, "Ce-lest!". I thought that was special. Our last 
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name in Dutch was "Dam". When pronounced with a Dutch accent it 
sounds like "Dom". A professor at Dordt picked up on it, and he called 
me "Miss Dumb"! (That's what it sounded like.) This professor 
happened to be a classmate of Uncle Pete Dahm in Calvin seminary. 

Pop's choice of the name Celeste has been carried farther. 
There are three others in our family with the second name of Celeste: 
our daughter Julie Celeste Vis Stellingwerff, Jim's daughter, Sara 
Celeste Dahm De Groat and Jim's granddaughter, Kendra Celeste 
Rozendaal, daughter of Jane. 


2. Our Town 

The place of birth on my birth certificate was Mahaska County, 
Iowa. We lived in the small town of Peoria, Iowa. At this time, Peoria 
had been settled 75 years ago in 1853. Many changes had occurred. 
Electricity and telephones had already reached the town in 1938. 

I was a town kid living in a modern home with running water, 

an indoor bathroom and a coal furnace. When I grew up, in the 1950's, 
the town consisted of 22 homes, about 100 people, and everybody, 
except one household, attended the Peoria Chr. Ref. Church. The town 
had everything a community needed: a general store with a gasoline 
and kerosene pump, a neighbor who cut men's hair, a blacksmith shop, 
a town hall (where they used a voting machine on election day), a car 
repair business, a Christian school, a Chr. Ref. Church, and later a 
stockyards. On the edge of town, the Pothovens milked cows, so we had 
fresh milk. We were 9 miles from the city of Pella. 

All roads were mud, covered with a layer of crushed 
limestone. When a car drove by fast, a cloud of dust obscured 
everything until the dust blew away or settled. We especially 
hated the dust when we hung the clean sheets on the clothesline that was 
strung from tree to tree, or the dust that came into our houses as 
windows would always be open in the summer. After it rained, I 
remember getting stuck on the slippery clay mud roads. The more you 
spun the wheels, the more you'd slide into the ditch. It made for very 
dirty muddy cars. We would wash the car with a cloth in a bucket of 
water, often the car doors and windows looked streaked! 

Peoria was a safe place to live. A car couldn't speed through the 
curves in the town. I do remember the young male drivers in their '49 
cars would spin their tires, and the gravel would fly. In the winter they 
would spin their tires and make circles in the slick snow, not safe, but 
macho? 

There was one time when mom and our neighbor Aunt Minnie 
Dahm were very cautious. A circus was coming to town, and we kids 
didn't want to miss that. It would be held on the property of the Town 
Hall, next to the cemetery. What kind of people would be coming? 
After begging to go, I remember we kids did get to walk up the hill to 
see the elephant. 
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How safe was our town? Jim told the story of a robbery 
happening in 1937. (Read Jim's story No. 14) My mother told about 
when the gypsies came to Peoria, and how they would steal from the 
Peoria Store, The Peoria Store had one robbery in its history. That was 
in the summer of 1980. Early in the morning while their parents were 
sleeping, two teenage boys rode their bikes from the country to Peoria. 
(They were too young to drive a car.) Footprints in the dew in the wet 
grass led to a door between the store and the feed shed. This door was 
nailed shut. To get into the store, they kicked the door open. The boys 
stole pocket knives, watches, chewing tobacco, candy and pop. The 
parents felt very badly and paid for the damage and loss. Pop had 
always instructed us to leave the cash register drawer open at closing 
(leaving a few coins), so if a robber tried to get money, he would not 
have to wreck the cash register, nor would he carry it away. 

Every night at closing, the cash and checks would be put into 
the "money" bag, (the canvas bag from the bank), and pop would take it 
home. It would put in the same place in the cupboard. We mightn't tell 
anybody that we had that cash in the house. The store keys would be 
hidden in this orange glass pitcher. 

We trusted everyone. If people couldn't get to the store before 
it closed, the groceries they needed would be set in the porch which was 
on the front of the store. Full barrels of buttermilk would set outside, as 
well as propane gas tanks. However, my dad would shut off the power 
to the gasoline pump when the store was closed. 

During the cold war with Russia (1950's), the U.S. was 
worried about unidentified enemy planes flying over our country. Soa 
civilian watch was organized, not only in Peoria, but other states as 
well. Brother Jim and others in Peoria took some training for this, 
receiving a pin of recognition. On his shift, Jim would stand on the 
road by the store and watch for airplanes. He would record the direction 
the airplane was going, how many engines, the color etc, and then call 
on the telephone to the central office and tell his information. The U.S. 
wanted to be ready in case anything got serious. Nothing got serious, 
and the watch was discontinued. Jim commented that it didn't amount to 
a “hill-a-beans", but as a child, I thought this was important, because we 
were very fearful of Russia. 

The people living in Peoria would have neighborhood 
gatherings. As a kid, that was exciting. When it was our parents 25th 
wedding anniversary, one evening the neighbors gathered outside the 
house, ard called out, "Surprise." They brought the lunch and even a 
gift. They were good times. 


3. Peoria Store 
My father owned the Peoria Store, later called 
DAHM'S STORE. Read the interesting history of the beginning of the 
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store and see the picture of the the owner for 32 years, our dad, in Jim's 
book, Peoria, Iowa, A Story of Two Cultures, 1853-1993. pages 57-60. 

My first memory of the store is when I was about 7 years old. I 
had to bring our book of ration stamps to the store. Many things (sugar, 
coffee, shoes, gas for cars, tires etc.) had been made scarce by W W II, 
and rationing was the government's guarantee of a fair share of goods. 
A stamp had to be brought in before I could take the sugar home. 
Although WW II had ended in 1945, the sugar rationing lasted until 
1947. 

The Peoria General Store was an important part of the town. It 
sold everything that was needed for those living in the town or country. 
Farmers would bring cream and eggs to the store in trade for supplies. 
Pop kept these records in a big register, each customer having a 
number. Pop would balance these sheets "in his head." Pop allowed 
people to charge their groceries. It wasn't so pleasant when they didn't 
pay their bills. 

I did clerk in the store, beginning maybe when I was in the 7th 
grade. In the early years, I would stand behind the counter, writing 
down the groceries that the farmer's wife ordered...bread, salt, 
cornflakes, Blue Barrel Soap...etc. I would then proceed to get the 
groceries off the shelf. Sugar came in the bulk. Using that sugar scoop, 
we would weigh out 5 Ibs. of sugar, put it in a bag, neatly fold down the 
edges, and wrap string around the brown bag. The string came from a 
holder hanging high on the ceiling. Mom remembered this method of 
clerking when she worked here in 1924. 

What else was for sale? Sold in the store besides groceries 
and over the counter drugs, there were barrels of buttermilk and feed 
for the animals. My dad sold Orange-brand or later called Vogel's paint, 
(now Diamond-Vogel). There was not a better paint than Vogel's! There 
was hardware and "7-penny" nails that came in wooden barrels. We had 
harnesses for horses. They hung on the wall for many years. Nobody 
needed them anymore as tractors had taken over. My dad would cut 
glass the size needed for window repair. There were tools, garden rakes, 
and barbed wire. On another shelf were plain white "dimestore" dishes, 
plus cooking utensils and pans. For sale were Pella overalls, straw hats, 
yard-goods on a bolt (ho yardstick to measure the material), but on the 
counter were pounded nails that measured a fourth, a third, a half or 
whole yard. There were "real" pearl buttons and a small chest of 
drawers that held the spools of thread. I remember the round wooden 
tubes that contained sewing machine needles. Setting nearby was a 
unique wooden thing called a "hat-stretcher," and also a "shoe- 
stretcher." In the middle of the store were 2 chairs with the words 
printed on them, "Wolverine Shoes." Yes, the store sold shoes, boots 
for men and black buckle boots for kids. The chairs were mostly used 
by "loafers" who came to the store. They had nothing else to do. 
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Sometimes they played checkers. 

There was a vinegar barrel in the back room.The customer 
would bring in their jug and we would fill it. Sometimes there would be 
a "plant" growing in the vinegar, but mom said that was okay. Some 
town people wanted to buy fresh eggs. For 5 cents extra a dozen, we 
would put the egg by the bright light bulb (candle the eggs) to test for 
freshness. It had to be clear, no spots allowed. 

In the spring, I remember pop even sold seed corn. He would 
buy that from Terpstra Seed in Lynnville. 

Soon came the time of the self-serve stores, and I remember 
helping pop change over. He built the shelves. I put the groceries in 
place. He bought some grocery carts. We no longer wrote every item 
purchased on the slip, instead it was added up using a cash register. It 
was rewarding to be able to help him with these changes. I do 
remember him building a shelf high up on the wall to display cigarettes 
and tobacco. My dad was opposed to smoking and often the customer 
was told that smoking was harmful. (Little was known in those days of 
the real dangers of smoking.) It seemed many enjoyed the smoking 
pleasure. The older Dutch men enjoyed smoking cigars too. 

The biggest treat for me in the store was drinking Nesbitt's 
orange pop from the bottle. We didn't need a bottle opener, there were 
2 nails nailed into the doorframe, wedge the lid under the nails and the 
lid would pop off! 

The store had a cold water faucet in the back room. It was my 
job to bring to the store a clean gray linen towel. I would put clean 
water in the granite washpan that stood on the nail keg, so Pop could 
wash his hands with Lava soap when needed. This was located maybe 6 
steps away from the cash register. 

On Saturday mornings (they were the busiest), we would have 
to look through the parlor window at home and watch the store. If 2 or 
more cars were parked in front, that meant Pop needed help. When Tom 
Vander Hart came to the store, Pop and Tom would discuss topics in 
the back room, then we kids would be on duty in the front of the store. 
That was fine. There were other men also that my dad had serious and 
religious discussions with. Another time we had to help clerk, was when 
the grocery truck arrived. My dad would unload the groceries, 
checking to see if all that he ordered was there. 

Working in the store wasn't my favorite job in the early years. 
I didnt like to talk to people. Maybe I was just too young. I was scared 
when Johnny Swank would come into the store. Neither did I like it 
when the egg man came to pick up the eggs. I would have to lift a full 
case of eggs, pass it through the window to his truck that would haul the 
eggs to town. They were wooden crates that held 24 dozen eggs. One 
concern in the winter was that the eggs didn't freeze in the back room, 
they would have to be moved into the front part. 
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Neither did I like to help people with feed for animals, I didn't 
know where the hog feed was in the back room. The men would find it 
themselves, but sometime it was the farmer's wife and I who had to lift 
the 100 Ibs. of feed into the trunk of their car, being careful not to rip 
the bag. Every farmer had chickens, and I did learn which bags were the 
oyster shells. 

The Colonial Bread Truck brought fresh bread to the store 
maybe every other day. When I was clerking, to show interest, I asked 
the bread man where he all went to bring bread. Well, he then invited 
me to go along for a day. (I did not go.) Living in Peoria, everyone 
waved at cars going past. I decided never to wave at the bread man 
again. I would look the other way. As a teenager age 14, I didnt want 
any adventure with Rex, the breadman. 

On Friday afternoon, the store was closed, Pop would make a 
trip to Pella to bring money to the bank, and would purchase other 
needed supplies. I remember he would get cake donuts from the bakery 
to sell in the store. If they didnt sell by Saturday night, he would bring 
them home. I thought they were a treat. Mom would always go along to 
town, wearing her hat, (that was style to wear a hat if you went to town), 
and this was her chance to visit her parents, Grama and Grampa 
Stursma. 

To get to Pella, we had to cross the Skunk River on this iron 
trestle bridge. The wheels of the car went thunk, thunk, thunk as the 
planks bounced up and down. I often thought we might land in the 
river. When Pop and Mom would come home late, I really feared that 
maybe the wooden floor had fallen into the river. 

Often mom would send us to the store to dust the shelves. 
That really wasn't fun. The shelves were always very dusty because of 
the cars and the stockyard trucks that would kick up a lot of dust. 
Another part of the job was washing the store windows, also covered 
with dust. Pop would sweep the wooden floors with the help of 
sweeping compound. 

During the hot summer months, it seemed business was slow. 
Iremember my dad, leaving the store, and sitting on the lawn reading 
his book. If a customer came, he would return to the store. 

My dad was very much on schedule. He would close the store 
for an hour at 12:00 noon and mom would have dinner ready 
promptly...and we kids would be in the house on time. At 9 a.m. and 3 
p-m. pop would walk to the house and have his cup of coffee. It seemed 
people knew not to come during that time of day. 

After I had typing in high school, pop bought a small postcard 
size mimeograph machine. This was how he advertised. I would print 
the specials on the postcard stencil, run the postcards through this 
duplicating machine, and then he'd address them to the rural route 
customers. Sometimes the specials were the same price or a price 
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lower than pop would have to pay for it, but it was the means to get the 
customers into the store. Well, there was a certain customer that always 
carne and bought only the specials. Pop said not to address a card to 
that customer ever again! 

Owning the store was very handy, and convenient, Whenever 
we needed something after hours, sometimes even on Sunday, we could 
run to the store and get it. We never had to pay for anything, just write 
the price on a slip...our number was the first clip in the big old 
"McCaskey” register. 

I still remember the price of a box of jello was 9 cents, 
Colonial Potato Bread was 22 cents, and there was only one size of corn 
flakes for 22 cents. Gas was 19 cents a gallon, and cigarettes were 29 
cents. Working together with my dad went well, but I never got to stock 
the shelves, the reason being the prices would change, and he would 
have to determine that. The summers when I helped in the store, Pop 
sent Jim out to his farm to paint the farm buildings. Jim wearing his 
paint clothes, would leave taking along his dinner pail and his paint- 
splattered radio. 

My last day of working in the Peoria Store was in August of 
1956. That morning, our household stuff was moved to Pella, and in the 
afternoon Rich and Dorothy's furniture was moved into the Peoria 
house. From then on, Rich was the owner of the Peoria Store. It was 
my last day living in Peoria. One week later, I left to attend Dordt 
College in Sioux Center, lowa. 

The Peoria Store was a successful business. I attribute this to 
pop having a business head. Life was good! 


* * KKK KR * 


This next incident is a story about a big surprise! Jim's 
daughter Jane presented her dad with a Christmas present in Dec. 2003. 
It was a wooden box that she found at a craft store. 

The words on the front said: 
"DAHM BROS." Pella, Iowa. 
On the side of the box was written: 
"25 LBS. Net. Prepared with sulphur dioxide, 
GWC Brand, Choice Peaches, 
distributed by Grocers Wholesale Co.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dahm Bros. was our father Jake, and his brother Henry Dahm. 
They were partners from 1924-1944. Someone had apparently bought 
25 pounds of peaches during those years, cast the box into the cellar 
and it eventually ended up in an craft-antique store. History-loving Jim 
has a real treasure! He'd love to show it to you. 
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4. Our Church 
This is how it was......... 

Dutch families had settled in and around Peoria, lowa, and in 
1894 organized the Peoria Chr. Ref. Church. It was here that I was 
baptized, and in 1956, at age 18, became a professing member, thus 
"joining" the church. 

The brick church building I attended was built in 1919. (The 
first church building had been set afire in 1918. Read this interesting 
story in the book, Peoria, lowa_ A Story of Two Cultures, 1853-1993 
pages 78-100, written by James Dahm and Dorothy Van Kooten.) 

What really impressed me as a child were the words written 
on the wall right above the pulpit, "Ebenezer, Hitherto hath the Lord 
Helped Us" taken from I Sam. 7:12. It was a lasting testimony from 
those who had lived through the difficult times. The curved wooden 
benches were centered around the pulpit showing that the center of all 
was the preaching of the Word. In the comer stood a pipe organ, built 
in the Netherlands, whose huge pipes almost reached the ceiling. The 
big stained glass windows were a unique attraction. They are beautiful 
yet today, 86 years later. 

Church started at 9:30 on Sunday morning beginning with 
silent prayer. I always wondered how long that silent prayer was going 
to be. I remember watching the minister, Rev. Mulder, waiting for him 
to open his eyes and nod to the organist. That was her signal to play, 
“Hear our Prayer O Lord", ending the silent prayer. My mind often 
wandered. I would think of other things, especially during long prayer. I 
thought "Iong prayer” was really long. I would look at the old 
pendulum clock on the wall, and at 10:15, the minister was still praying 
the congregational prayer. (I wish today that I could hear their petitions 
and their expressions of gratitude.) After the long prayer I had to sit 
quietly through the long sermon. Sometimes I would place my hand in 
my mother's hand, measuring how much longer her fingers were. I saw 
those big blue veins on the back of her hand, and would examine her 
wedding ring. It was silver lace work with a small diamond in the 
center. Mom only wore one ring, that is all she had. 

How well I remember when the guest minister, Rev. Henry 
Vander Kam from Pella I, preached. He spoke in a loud forceful 

voice, and your mind just couldn't wander. His message was about 
when Naaman, to be cured of his leprosy, was told to wash 7 times in 
the Jordan River. Rev. De Kam quoted Naaman loudly saying the 


words, “Are not Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus better than 


any of the waters of Israel? 
We didn't stand up when singing songs. When the offering 


plate was passed, we laid the book on our lap to free our hands to drop 
in our "Buffalo/Indian head" nickel. My dad passed a nickel to us kids, 
but He and Mom dropped in a quarter. 
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I enjoyed reading fiction, and we had a church library. I was 
absorbed in reading every novel by Grace Livingston Hill. She was the 
Karen Kingsbury of today. I think the Grace Livingston Hill books are 
still being sold. 

The Dutch church services had been discontinued when I grew 
up. Pop did take us once to a Dutch service in the Protestant Church in 
Pella. Everyone should experience that. However, Dutch psalms were 
frequently sung at our church services, as there were many who still 
knew the Dutch psalms. To a child, the words sounded strange, but we 
sensed how meaningful they were.. 

The Red Psalter Hymnal (1934) was the official song book of 
the CRC, when I was young. Before then, mom would tell how she 
would take her Dutch Psalm Book to church. The red Psalter had 
psalms and hymns. The Peoria people could really sing. With that 
Dutch pipe organ accompanying the singing, the songs could be heard 
all over town. In 1957, in honor of the CRC 100th centennial, a new 
blue Psalter Hymnal was printed. There was controversy...one neighbor 
said he would not go to church if Peoria Church bought the new blue 
book, but he did. (In 1987, a new grey Psalter Hymnal was published.) 

On Communion Sunday, all the kids of a certain age sat 
separately from their parents. (I felt grown up when J didn't have to sit 
next to my parents.) We would be ushered to a side bench. I think the 
reason for that to speed the passing of the elements, and maybe to avoid 
any dropping of the bread or wine by not having to pass it across the 
children. Many families were large...Uncle Henry had 7 kids!. We also 
had communion in the morning and again in the afternoon for those 
who just couldnt make it in the morning. I remember watching my 
father, after partaking of the bread and the wine, he would close his 
eyes and by moving his lips would mouth a prayer to God. It was so 
meaningful. Real wine was served in glass cups. I always listened for 
the "clink" when the cups would be placed into the holders which were 
located in the bench in front of us. Mom's ladies’ aid had to wash the 
glass cups. 

A highlight of the year was at Christmastime. The children of 
the church gave a Christmas program. I was so proud when my brother 
Jim sang a solo, “O Holy Night." (He could still hit the high notes in 5th 
grade.) They were good programs. We would go behind the green 
curtain that the janitor had put up, and the teacher would give us our 
letter. Standing on the pulpit, we'd hold our letter and would recite our 
verse in front of the audience. I was really excited when my class was 
chosen to do a "drill" to music. When the piano played, we would 
march on fo the pulpit in 2 lines, walk in a circle, hold arms up and the 
others would walk through. (A little choreography...) After the 
program, the church always gave every child an orange, some hard 
candy, and a hard cover book. I still have them, The Sugar Creek 
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Gang, The Triplets, Winky, Judy and Sam, and Black Beauty. A new 
book was a treasure, as I liked to read. That was a lasting gift and a nice 
remembrance from the church. 

Our family usually sat in the back section of the church. J 
remember single men liked to sit in the very back seat. That was where 
those who didn't have a wife sat! Often when it was long prayer, many 
men would lean their heads on the bench ahead like bowing, except 
some also had a nap. 

There was a period of time, when my father chose to stay 
home on Sunday morning and listen to the radio preachers. Jim could 
drive the car, and Mom would take us kids to church. Pop would say to 
us, “Any of you can stay home from church and listen to the radio 
sermons with me." We chose to attend church with Mom. On Sunday 
mornings, when I would get up, I would already hear Pop listening to 
radio sermons. He found a lot of good conservative preaching on the 
radio. Jim still listens to “The Calvary Hour," led by the Detweiler 
family. (Mennonites) 

The second service began at 1:30 on Sunday afternoon and 
was well attended. The Dick Bandstra family lived maybe 10 miles 
from church, so they chose to take their lunch and eat it down the 
basement at noon. Sometimes we kids could invite a friend over to have 
Sunday dinner with us. 

The Korean War Conflict began in 1950. Young men from the 
Peoria church were drafted. The Sunday before the men would have to 
leave, the congregation said farewell. We wanted the men to take the 
words of Psalm 121 with them to the battlefield. We sang together: 

"To the Hills, I lift my eyes, 
Whence shall help for me arise?, 
From the Lord shall come mine aid, 
Who the heaven and earth has made. 
He will guide through dangers all, 
Will not suffer thee to fall; 
He who safe His people keeps 
Slumbers not and never sleeps. 
There would be tears. To show support, the church women would send 
cookies to the soldiers. Leonard Veldhuizen came back telling how a 
cup he was holding was hit by a bullet. . 
When we were high school age, we would go to Young 
Peoples' Society on Sunday night. The minister sort of spoke a mini- 
sermon, and there weren't any discussions. Often I would play the 
piano to accompany these gospel songs, Praise Him, Praise Him, Jesus 
Our Blessed Redeemer, Bringing in the Sheaves, Sound the Battle 
Cry, See the foe is nigh, Oh Come, Come .Come, Come....come to the 
church in the Wildwood. Some of those songs still ring in my head! The 
activites after young peoples lasted longer than the hour of Young 
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Peoples’ Society! If you had a car, you would take friends along to 
Pella, where you rode around and around the town square. That is just 
what everybody did. (Today they call it "hanging out.") I wasn’t 
interested in boyfriends. We had other things to do like going 
"bushwackin" as we called it. We would find where a couple would 
park, and go and sneak up on them, peeking into the car windows. 
Young couples just parked a Jot in those days. We even had one road 
near Pella named “Lover's Lane. There were many little "lover's lanes" 
all around Peoria. These parked cars did not have flat tires either... 

When in grade-school, on Friday afternoon, we would leave 
the school and go to the church basement for a period of Catechism 
training. When in high school the teaching of Catechism was held on 
Tuesday evening. We had an older minister, Rev. Verduin and a lot of 
whispering took place. If you didn't have the zeal to memorize the 
answers to the questions, you would sit in the back row where the 
minister couldn't see, and with your book open, try to read the answers. 
After Catechism the Girls' Society and Boys’ Society met. In Girl's 
Society, we had an excellent woman leader, Nellie Nibbelink. I 
remember how the girls talked during the whole lesson. 1 am ashamed 
of that, and sorry that I didn't listen better. She was a sincere Christian 
and an intelligent leader. 

To unite all of the CRC youth, we had the Young Calvinist 
organization. There was a magazine published named "The Young 
Calvinist," telling of activities and it also had names and addresses of 
the soldiers, encouraging us to write them. The young people of all the 
area churches gathered for Christmas banquets, and for church camps. 
These occasions were impressionable. One year at Lake Darling, Rev. 
Schaal was the speaker. We sat on the hill facing the lake, listening to 
him speak. The setting reminded me of how Jesus spoke to the crowds 
that were gathered by the sea. We were introduced to some culture 
when attending the Young People's convention in Chicago. We had the 
banquet in a fancy Chicago hotel. The tables were set using 2 knives 
and 3 forks. When was it proper to use each fork? At home we only 
ever used one fork at a meal, and that was enough. 

] do remember one thing the minister said in Young Peoples’ 
Society. It was about the time after the evangelist Billy Sunday 
Crusades had ended. (Billy Sunday was an evangelist who had reached 
100 million people without using loud speakers, radio or Tv.) Now the 
Billy Graham crusades had begun. Billy Graham was preaching the 
gospel and winning souls. Rev Verduin told us evangelists did more 
harm than good, because those conversions were not lasting. I didn’t 
want to believe that because my dad spoke well of the work of Billy 
Graham, and how could we judge that? In later years when we had 
television, Mom would be so excited to be able to watch Billy Graham 
preach. When his Tv program would come on, she would call her 
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sisters to listen also. 

In 1951 the CRC Synod condemned movie attendance, adding 
a warning that persistence in this activity should result in discipline. 
When a person would make "Profession of Faith" before the consistory, 
the church questioned the person, "Will you promise not to attend a 
movie?" In 1966, the church reversed this stand, giving the guidance 
that Scripture is the rule for our life, what one believes and how he 
lives. What kept teenagers from attending movies was the thought, 
"Where will you be when the Lord returns?” Sitting in a movie theater 
would not be a good place to be. 

Speaking of entertainment, now we have movies on television. 
I remember when church members bought a TV. Uncle Lane next door 
bought a television set, putting the antenna in the attic, so no one would 
know. He let me come over once to watch "I Love Lucy." I enjoyed 
every minute, wishing he would invite me over every week! 

T am thankful to have been a member of the Peoria CRC and 
for the spiritual training I received when attending there. 


5. The School Years 
This is how it was. 

I am grateful to those in 1908 who had the foresight to 
organize and build the Peoria Christian School. This was the school that 
my mother attended as a child. I am thankful to my parents for choosing 
to give me an education where the Bible was honored and taught to be 
the center of our lives. 

At one time Pop told us that he was on the Peoria Chr. School 
Board. Having only gone through 5th grade in Holland he commented 
that what did he know about the teaching of reading? He said that the 
National Union of Christian Schools organization gave them the needed 
guidance. 

Imagine that you are 6 years old, and attending the Peoria Chr. 
School with me. The year is 1943. The school day began at 9 o'clock 
and was finished at 4. We walked to and from school every day, even in 
the cold winter. (Mom couldn't drive a car, and pop was in the store.) 
We would carry our noon lunch in our "dinner pails." Inside that dinner 
pail was a thermos of hot cocoa for me...how special of Mom to do that. 
Girls wore dresses. When colder weather came, we wore long brown 
stockings and slacks under our skirts. Mom would braid my hair in 
pigtails, with a ribbon tied on each one. There were no pre-schools nor 
day-cares to learn things. I had a whole year of kindergarten attending 
all day, every day. 

When it was time for school to begin, the principal, Frank 
Klynsma, would pull the rope to ring the bell. In warmer weather, all 
the students would line up by grades, in front of the school on the 
sidewalk. He would make necessary announcements. We stood still 
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until he said we could march in. 

Our day began with singing, (every room had a piano,) and a 
prayer asking for God's guidance and blessing. The first subject in the 
morning would be Bible. I loved listening to Miss Mae Ruth Stursma 
tell the Bible stories. I wanted to hear more. 

We learned to read by rote...no phonics. I remember Miss 
Tibboel, my first grade teacher, would put a list of words on the 
blackboard, and we drilled them every day. We learned that the word at 
the top of the list was "elephant." We read the books of Dick, Jane and 
Sally, Puff and Spot. They were a happy family, and I did not tire of 
them. The exciting part was that soon we could read the story by 
ourselves. We had a central library upstairs. On Friday we could take a 
book home. J remember reading about Ricka, Dicka and Flicka, or 
Snip, Snap and Snurr. When older, I read about Johanna Veenstra and 
Lee S. Huizenga, early missionaries. 

In the winter we would take our sleds to school. We would 
climb over the fence to the nearby pasture, and coast down the hill. The 
school even had a toboggan on which many of us could ride, what fun! 
Somedays the principal would extend the noon hour to one and one-half 
hours. Playing softball was also big fun. Our teacher organized 
tournaments and would play with us. The teams chosen were of equal 
ability, and the score was often tied. It was exciting. Besides playing 
ball, we would take our roller-skates (4 wheels that clamped on the 
soles of our shoes) to school, and at noon would roller-skate around 
church and on all the surrounding sidewalks, until the sidewalks showed 
signs of crumbling on the edges. That ended the roller-skating era. 

In the early years, the school’s "copy machine" was a 
hectograph. Using a purple pencil, a stencil was made on paper. This 
gelatin surface was wetted, the stencil placed on it and copies could be 
made. Several years later, a hand turned ditto machine was bought. 

Located in the principal's room was the intercom system...a 
"buzzer." The principal would watch the clock, and when it was time 
for the classes to be dismissed for recess, noon or the end of the day, he 
would push the buzzer, 

When eating our lunch at noon, we entertained eachother by 
standing up and telling riddles. Hoping no one knew the answer, the 
fun was outsmarting others. We looked forward to noon hour. I even 
wrote all the riddles on paper, and still have my "Riddle Book." 

My class was the smallest in the school. At one time there 
were only 3 of us, the largest number being 6. One girl came from a 
poor family, she wore the same dress every day. In our room we also 
had a mentally impaired student, and we learned to respect him. 

Miss Mae, in 5th grade, used flash cards in History. I knew 
them backwards and forwards: 1607-Jamestown, first English 
settlement in the U.S., 1620-The Mayflower etc. One time after school, 
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Miss Mae had her head on her desk. I think she had been crying. Her 
boyfriend (Andrew Bandstra) had been drafted into the U.S. Military, 
(WW IL ) and had to leave. Later, she invited our whole class to their 
wedding. 

The game I loved to play most was "Clap-in, Clap-Out." This 
was played on rainy days. Girls would sit in the seats and given a 
number. Boys would be in the hall and given a number. The boys 
would come into the room, one at a time, trying to find his matching 
number. If it was not a match, we girls would all clap.The boy would 
leave, and get another turn later. If the numbers did match, the girl 
would move over and the boy would sit next to her. Can you imagine 
how much fun it was to sit by a boy in the same seat? It was when you 
were in 6th grade. 

An event that I looked forward to, was the all-school 
Christmas Party. We drew names in our rooms. We could buy a gift 
and spend only 50 cents. Then on the day of the party, we would gather 
in one room where there was a decorated Christmas tree. We listened 
while the principal read the tags, "To Stanley, from Estella." I 
remember that I had Stanley's name, and gave him a harmonica. 
Brother Jim played a harmonica. If Jim thought it was nice, Stanley 
should too, right? 

My closest friend, Clara, was asked by the principal to sweep 
the floors in the 7th and 8th grade room after school. She would get 
paid 15 cents a night. Since Clara and I always walked home together 
after school, I wanted a job too. asked the 3rd-4th grade teacher; 
(Carolyn De Lange, Colton, SD) if I could sweep her room, the hallway 
and the steps for 5 cents a night. I was hired. This included on Friday 
putting sweeping compound on the floor, sweeping it up, taking out the 
big pieces of paper etc, so the compound could be reused the next 
week. The worst part of this job was emptying the waste basket in the 
furnace room, where the mice were living. Many nights after the janitor 
wotk was finished, Clara and I played ping-pong, with Mr. Klynsma 
being our opponent. We became skilled in playing the game. 

We were not allowed to bring Valentines to our friends at 
school. The motto for that day was, "Give your heart for Christian 
Textbooks." Money was collected and sent to the National Union of 
Christian Schools to be used to write Christian textbooks. That was 
important to our parents that we had Christian textbooks. 

Spelling was easy for me, and in 6th grade, I would win the 
Spelling contests in our room. At that time the Des Moines Register 
sponsored the State Spelling Contest and our school would send a 
participant. I was privileged to go to the "big room" to compete in their 
contest. The DesMoines Register gave out huge spelling lists. Pop 
would ask me these words at night. The 8th grader, Faye De Jong went. 
I was looking forward to the next year, but however all hopes of ever 
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competing in Des Moines were gone as the next years the state spelling 
contests were cancelled. I still have the list of words. 

Thad a boyfriend in grade school. I had dreams of marrying 
Arthur, He was smart, and we had a lot of fun. This Arthur in later 
years had a form of muscular dystrophy and he died at age 50. Silly as it 
was, in the older grades there was a romance happening. At noon, the 
boys would walk one direction around the church, girls would walk the 
other direction. Then the boyfriend and girlfriend would for a short 
moment touch hands when meeting eachother. 

Bullet pencils were popular, given free by a business to 
advertise something. In the upper grades, we could use ink. We each 
had a Script Ink Bottle (it had the little well on one side). Using ink 
would teach us to write with a neater penmanship. Ball point pens were 
introduced in 1946. That pen did not need to be filled with ink. I 
remember when my dad bought me a ball-point pen. I didn't want to let 
anybody else use it because I was afraid that it would run out of ink. 

Ohne year it seemed ringworm was appearing in the county 
schools. Medical representatives, maybe from the Red Cross, came 
with their ultra-violet lights to check every head of hair. None was 
found in the Peoria school. 

At the end of the year was a "graduation program" held in 
church in which the 8th graders would graduate, and receive a diploma. 
The girls would all wear white dresses, and that marked the time that 
girls could begin wearing nylon hosiery (with the seam in the back) . 
The next day we would have a group picture taken together at Harry 
Fitch Studio in Oskaloosa. | also received an 8th grade diploma from 
Mahaska County. Our school had state requirements to meet and that 
year we eighth graders had to go to Oskaloosa to take the 8th grade 
exams. Later a "graduation program" was held for us from the county. 
It was a social time. I remember singing "Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing 
Matilda, You come a waltzing Matilda with me...." The Oskaloosa 
Christian School was also in attendance here. 

Next came Pella Christian High School. I will never forget the 
Bible teacher (Church History) we had when I was a Junior. Rev. 
Gritters was a small man, and I pictured him looking like the Apostle 
Paul standing up there and teaching us. When a Senior, we had Rev. 
Harold Bossenbroek as Bible teacher. I was thankful to have had him. 
We learned Reformed Doctrine. He was excellent. We were exposed to 
doctrine in the church Catechism classes, but it was much more 
meaningful to me learning it in the classroom. 

Pella was 9 miles from Peoria, and we had to ride in the 
"school car." When I was a Junior, I was old enough to get my driver's 
license. I had passed the written test, next I had to take the driving test. 
Pop said I could drive our car that day so I could take the driving test. I 
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had the other school kids in the car, got past the last house in Peoria, 
and happened to drive right across the road into the muddy ditch. 
Evidently I wasn't watching the road. Embarrassing, but a good lesson. 

During the summers for a couple of weeks, I went to small 
towns in Southern Iowa to teach Bible School for the American Sunday 
School Union. Several girls from Peoria went with me. They liked 
Christian school kids, because they had Bible knowledge. We would 
ask the children if they were ready to accept Jesus as their Savior, and 
then keep a record on a card to be turned in to the Sunday School 
Union. We lived with families of the church. (One place by Chariton, 
Towa, chickens walked inside the house...) 

In 1952, a Polio epidemic spread across the country. The 
newspapers had pictures of people dependant on an iron lung, and 
wrote about the devastating effects of paralysis. I was afraid that I 
would get polio. I knew all the symptoms: sore throat, stiff neck, 
vomiting, back and muscle pain, and tiredness, I chose to stay around 
home that summer. Thankfully, our family was spared. 

Were we sheltered living in the hills by Peoria? I had never 
been to a basketball game until I went to High School. (Neither had 
Jim.) Imagine that! It was the time of rock and roll music. Elvis 
Presley's song, "You ain't nothin' but a Hound Dog, Cryin’ all the Time, 
Well you ain't never caught a rabbit, and you ain't no friend of mine," 
really didn't appeal to me. I would rather listen to "The yellow rose of 
Texas, that I am going to see, No other cowboy loves her, half as much 
as me..." 

After graduating from Pella Christian High school, college 
came next. Dordt College was in its second year, and was only a 2 year 
college at that time. Nobody in our high school class was interested in 
going there...so the scholarship to Dordt was passed to me. I accepted 
the one-year scholarship, but Pop then gave the equal amount as a 
donation. Christian School teachers were needed, and Dordt was 
prepared to train them. I always wanted to be a teacher, and enjoyed 
my studies there. 

Six years after I graduated from Peoria Christian School, I 
came back to teach grades 5 and 6 in the Peoria Christian Grade 
School. My student, David was very intelligent. Sandra was such a 
good singer. Linda was partially deaf but very sweet. Ron became a 
professor at Dordt College. Jonathan loved life. Beverly and Lowell, 
my first cousins, were good students. Henry loved to play ball. The 
salary was $2,300 a year in 1958. The take home pay was $157 a 
month. And...I had to sweep my own floor, the hallway and the steps 
and empty my own wastebasket! 

Peoria Christian Grade was a small school, but its students 
excelled at Pella Christian High. I am thankful I could attend Peoria 
Christian School. Those years were so impressionable, and pleasant. 
They were good years. 
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6. Life in the 1940's and 1950's 


We "grew up" in the days before television was in the home. 
There were no FM radios, dishwashers, clothes dryers, snowmobiles, 
plastics, electric typewriters, computers, pizza, McDonalds, nor was 
there even penicillin. Hand-held computer games and video recorders 
were unheard of, (Rich Van Kooten in later years, took movies with his 
bright lights movie camera!) The space program in the 1960's resulted 
in many new products, especially in the development of the computer. 
Now the list where computers are used is endless. Grama Dahm never 
could understand how Bud could be on the telephone, and he could 
talk to her, but she couldn't talk back to him, (answering machine). 

The cordless phones can take photos, and send e-mails, and you can 
even talk free long distance on weekends! 

Memory tells us that those days were good, but we would 
never want to go back to living then. We are grateful that we can 
experience the scientific marvels of today. What will our 
grandchildren experience in their future? 

A year after I was born, World War II began in 1939. Hitler 
was trying to conquer the world. That war lasted until 1945.1 
remember the excitement when the news came on the radio, "The War 
has ended." The next thing of importance in the world was the election 
of a new president in 1948. Truman, a Democrat was running against 
Dewey, a Republican. The evening of the election, my dad, a 
conservative Republican, went to bed after hearing that Dewey would 
be the next president. The next morning, the news came that it had 
been a big mistake and Truman would be the next president. My father 
was always interested in what was happening in the world. His interest 
influenced his children to take an interest in history. He was very 
knowledgeable, and loved to tell us about government policies, and the 
presidents that served during his life. (He had lived during WWI, 
WWII, the Korean War, and the Viet Nam War.) 

Life was simple. Mom never baked bread, (other than special 
raisin bread), because she could get all the bread she wanted in the 
store. We missed the excitement of churning butter, because Pop sold it 
in the store. (No oleo in those days.) Pop had planted a cherry tree, and 
it produced a lot of cherries. Although we weren't amused by sitting 
there with a bowl of cherries on our lap, and pitting them with a fork, 
we helped Mom can 50 quarts of cherries in the summer. Her cherry pie 
was the best! 

‘Mom said they were very saving. She would ask her sisters for 
a feed sack, and I would get a new Sunday dress. In summer the 
washed clothes were hung on a wire clothesline that was strung from 
tree to tree. In the winter, rope lines would be strewn across the furnace 
room, and clothes would dry overnight. The long wicker clothes basket, 
first used for the baby to sleep in, next became the clothes basket used 
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to carry wet clothes to the clothesline. 

The property line in back of our house was a wire fence. 
Across the fence was a pasture where Johnny Swank kept chickens and 
sheep and at times other animals. The chickens feasted on leftover 
"scraps" that we had no use for, as well as the potato and apple 
peelings. Anything we didn't want went "over the fence!" That was our 
a garbage disposal. 

Our communication with the outside world was a big radio. I 
remember a lot of static. We heard the news, and the president's 
speeches. My entertainment in the evenings was once in awhile 
listening to Fibber McGee and Molly, and also "The Great 
Gildersleeve". (I can still hear him laugh.) I remember Mom sitting by 
that radio on Sunday afternoons listening to the sermon of the 
Protestant Reformed minister. At Christmas time, she would listen 
closely to hear the Messiah, which was broadcast on Ames radio 
station. In 1945, the folks gave that radio as a wedding present to a 
niece, and bought a new one for themselves. 

We didn't have many toys, and didn't need many. I had a 
tricycle, and would ride that a lot. I know we also had a bat and ball. 
We enjoyed these inexpensive pleasures: 

~We had a neighbor, Mr. Bandstra, who was a storyteller. We kids 
would sit in the grass and listen as he repeated the story, "This is the 
house that Jack built..." 

-Providing the most fun was having cousins living next door. We 
always had someone to play with. When there was nothing to do, we 
simply rolled down the grassy bank in front of the house...got up, 
walked back up, and rolled down again. 

-Jumping rope was fun. We would tie a rope to the garage door 
handle. As Jim was oldest, he was chosen to turn the rope. About 4 of 
us kids would jump together at the same time. If you stopped the rope 
by landing on it, you had to step out. The challenge was who could stay 
jumping the longest. 

-We played school on our front porch. Aunt Minnie had been a 
school teacher, thus we could use some of her old stuff, pretending we 
were in school. I loved being the teacher. 

-We played church on Aunt Minnie's steps. We all had a duty, one 
was the preacher, one collected the offering, one was the usher, and I 
pretended to play the organ. 

-We had an older friend Martha Faye Pothoven, who organized a 
program for the neighbor kids. She found some poems and skits, and we 
gave the program to our moms. My poem was, "Star light, star bright, I 
wish to see a star tonight!" 

-It seemed that on summer evenings, a hundred lightning bugs 
(fireflies) would appear on the lawn. It was easy to catch them and we 
would save them in a jar. One thing we did was to put the lighted part 
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on our ears and we had bright earrings! 

-When a car was parked on the driveway, sometimes we would go 
anid sit in the car, and pretend to shift gears. We would turn the steering 
wheel acting like we were on a trip. However, our trips didn't last long, 
because we were told to get out of the car. Maybe our parents were 
afraid if we pushed our foot on the clutch, the car would roll backward 
down the driveway. 

-Uncle Henry always planted pole beans. When he wasn't using the 
poles, (straight branches), we would use them and outline ourself a 
pretend home that had the necessary rooms: kitchen, living room and 
bedroom. We used orange crates for our cupboards. Such fun! 

-Aunt Minnie had a basket of old clothes, and we would play dress 
up. We had a mock wedding, and John Howard was a bridesmaid! 

-My friend Clara had farm chores, I would go and sit with her in their 
barn while she milked the cows. Imagine that. Often at night after the 
chickens had roosted, she would have to go into their pasture to close 
the door on the chicken coop, so no raccoon could get in. I would walk 
along with her. We were scared, being sure not to wear red, as there 
was a bull in that pasture. 

-Jim had this home-made gun. He would cut up an old rubber 
innertube into strips which made a big rubber band. Pull on the band, 
and let it go. Then, retrieve the band, and shoot it again. 

-In the winter, we went coasting all the time, as Jim wrote ina 
previous story. 

-We had adjustable rollerskates that fastened to the soles of our shoes, 
and tightened with a key. We didn't wear tennis shoes until we needed 
them for phys ed in high school. 

-We would gather all of the kids to play touch football. Did you ever 
play Rotten Egg, or Red Rover, or String Game? In the winter a favorite 
game was Fox and Geese. 

At about age 10, I guess I wasn't terribly ambitious. I was 
given the nickname of "Work-no-more." Evidently I really must have 
been lifeless, as Aunt Gertrude next door would say to me, "How's your 
blood pressure today?" I really had no idea what blood pressure was. 

Spring housecleaning was not so simple. The bed springs that 
were under the mattresses had to be brought outdoors, and after school, 
we would have to dust every coiled spring. The wool parlor rugs would 
also be brought outside. We would beat the dust out of them by hand 
using a carpet beater. Some of that ended when Mom bought a new 
Hoover Vacuum Cleaner. Mom would wash the curtains, and dry them 
on a curtain stretcher. 

It seemed Mom always wore an apron. In that way she would 
keep her dress clean. She put aprons on us girls too. She learned to 
cook from Grama Stursma, and most of the meat was boiled in those 
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early years. She would make wheat pancakes as big as a plate. We 
would eat them with butter and sugar. On Saturday afternoon she 
would make a cake, because the Stursmas would come for coffee after 
church. We didn't have an electric mixer, and the cake mix instructions 
said 350 beats by hand. I would stand by Mom and count her 350 beats. 
On Friday when Pop and Mom went to town, she quite often had had 
home-made ice cream in the freezer of the refrigerator for us to eat 
when we got home from school. A food I really liked was creamed 
onions on bread. She also made Pop's favorite, Dutch Lettuce. After 
Mom lived in Hilltop, she would say how she missed eating that 
old-fashioned Dutch Lettuce. 

Our family doctor and dentist in Pella shared a waiting room. 
The doctor's office was one big room. The doctor would sit at his desk 
and when diagnosing the situation, he would look in a big book, and 
chose how to treat the problem. (No palm-pilots to get quick 
information). Doc Vander Meulen was a kind doctor. We called our 
dentist a "horse dentist" because whenever he did any dental work, it 
hurt. I don't think he would freeze our gums when drilling a cavity. I 
would gaze at the picture on the wall in front of the dental chair. There 
was a sign on the picture that said, "Painless dentist." On the picture a 
small child was scratching out the word "painless." 

When I was about in 7th grade, we got a telephone. We had 
several families on one line. When the central telephone operator rang 
20 short rings in succession, we would all pick up the receiver, as it 
meant a call for help, maybe a storm or a fire. I had a friend whose 
boyfriend would call on Sat. afternoon, and sometimes I would listen to 
them talk. 

Pop and Mom would visit his brother Uncle Bert and Aunt 
Marie on Sunday night. I was an 8th grader, and they never let me just 
stay home alone. I would take my book along, sit in the kitchen and just 
read, Books were entertaining. Aunt Marie never had pop. I was always 
served a glass of their canned breakfast orange juice, a whole glassful 
too yet. 

On Saturday mornings, my Mother would use the vacuum 
cleaner trick to get us up. She would run that vacuum at the bottom of 
the stairs, and that would wake everybody up. On Saturday mornings, 
someone would have to get up to help Pop in the store. 

A job I did get in the summer was corn detasseling. We would 
walk through the hot cornfields, pulling out the tassels, and throwing 
them on the ground. Often the corn leaves would cut us in the face. I 
had a driver's license and would drive to Oskaloosa to the seed corn 
farm. We were hired at 50 cents an hour. I didn't think that was bad, 
and I would have money to spend. The second day I went, I was 
promoted to foreman, which meant walking behind the detasselers, and 
pull out any tassel that had been missed. That meant a 10 cent raise. 
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Well, the third day, I could not go. My Father said it cost more to drive 
the car to the cornfield, than what I got paid. Therefore, that didn't pay, 
so I had to stay home. I was disappointed. I received a check in the 
mail for 2 days work. Besides, I missed the fun working with the corn- 
detasseling crew. I didn't mind detasseling corn, it meant getting a 
suntan! The next summer, Dorothy, Clara Mae and I, contracted to 
detassel a field outside of Peoria. At the suggestion from Pop, 

I bought a U.S,Bond with the money I earned. 

Wearing bright red lipstick which was style about 1955, was 
frowned upon. Grama Stursma told us we looked like Jezebel, and I 
remember she would take a hanky and try to wipe our lips. Therefore, 
we tried not to wear lipstick when we would see Grama Stursma. 

Sister Dorothy was 6 years older than I was. My first memory 
of her is that she took me safely to kindergarten and home again. We 
walked up the hill on the dusty gravel road. We shared a bedroom 
upstairs, and that was nice to not be alone up there. She had her 
friends, Marjorie and Lillian, and they would take me along with them 
sometimes. She, being the oldest, worked a lot in the store. Seems like 
Dorothy was always reading a book. She still does today. To tell you 
how much she liked to read, Pop once gave us each 25 cents to spend 
uptown in Pella...and Dorothy bought a Reader's Digest. 

After Dorothy graduated from Pella Chr. Hi, she attended 
Central College for one year, living at home. That was not an ideal 
college life. The second year she could go to Calvin College. I 
remember the morning that she left. It was 6 a.m., a cat picked her up, 
and I cried after she left. It was lonely in that bedroom and there was 
an empty place in the house. After a year at Calvin, she stayed in 
Michigan and taught in Holland for a couple of years. She came back 
and taught in Pella Chr. Grade School. She told me she had a boyfriend 
here. Soon she asked me to be her bridesmaid. I was 16 years old and 
excited. Dorothy kept teaching in Pella, until Pop decided to retire 
from the store, and Rich and Dorothy moved to Peoria, where Rich 
operated the store for 33 years.. 

My first year of teaching was in the Peoria Christian Grade 
School. I remember Dorothy gave me ideas and helped me as I began 
teaching, and also when I was planning a wedding. We became closer 
after we both were married, and wrote eachother every week for years. 

Dorothy and I had a brother who when young was called 
Jimmy. We both agreed that Jimmy was spoiled because Mom always 
gave him the biggest piece of cake! 

One of my first memories of Jim was when we went sledding 
together. He would tell me,"When you put that sled away, wipe those 
runners with your mitten, so rust won't form." Clean runners meant 
your sled would go farther. When my runner broke, Jim would bring it 
to the blacksmith where it would be welded together. Peoria was hilly, 
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and I do remember following Jim, coasting all the way down the hill 
from the school to our home. Scary, as the road was icy, and no car 
could stop quickly. I think we had a guardian angel. 

Early memories that were not so good were when Jim fell 
down the basement by Uncle Henry's house, and broke his arm...or 
when he came home after the 4th of July celebration from the church 
with a wound on his leg where a firecracker had exploded too closely. I 
remember the fear on mom's face when Jacob Vander Hart came and 
told mom that Jim had tipped with the tractor. Jim had been working 
for Jacob. We were so thankful that Jim was alive! 

Jim was driving at age 14. It surprised me that Pop let Jim 
drive at age 14, as lowa law said you couldn't drive until you had a 
license at age 16. When licensed, Jim would drive on the trips with Pop 
and Mom in the back seat. I was impressed how he had to know which 
roads to take to get on and off the freeway. Jim did teach me how to 
drive the car, showing me how to shift the gears which were under the 
steering wheel. We would start and stop, until I could quit jerking and 
start out smoothly. 

Jim loved to sing. When we were still living in Peoria, Jim 
organized and directed a singing group in the church, called the Peoria 
Choral Society. 48 voices began the hour singing, "Sing to the Lord, 
Sing His Praise All Ye People." Whenever we sing that song in church 
today, I think of Jim. He took voice lessons while at Central College. 
Jim kept singing all these years with other men in a quartet or a male 
chorus. 

Jim and Danny Van Gorp had fun singing together, with Jim 
accompanying on the guitar. They were dressed in their sport coats and 
sang a real heart throbber at one of our Young People's banquets: 

Are you mine rich or poor, Tell me darlin are you sure, 

Will you whisper in my ear, Will you love and always fear? 
Will you honor and obey, Will you love and always say, 
Tell me darlin', are you mine and always mine? 
Chorus 
Are you mine, yes I am, All the time, all the time, 
Mine alone, all alone, All alone, all alone? 

No one else will ever do, I'll be yours and I'll be true, 
Oh darlin' dear, are you mine and always mine? 


Our father was not much interested in sports. The neighbor 
Arnold Jay played baseball. His uniform with Mobile Gas written the 
back of his shirt, often hung on the clothesline to dry. Well, when Jim 
attended Central College, he went out for football at the urging of Bert 
Bandstra. One Sat. morning, Pop had been in the cafe uptown, and 
another man commented to him that Jim had made a tackle the previous 
evening when playing a team from Nebraska. Pop was excited to report 
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that to us at dinnertime. 

When Jim attended the University of Iowa for physical therapy 
at Iowa City, he would ship this big gray box to 620 Elm Street. Mom 
would wash his laundry and send it back! (Well, sometimes he brought 
it home, and other times was sent with a friend coming to Pella.) 

Jim loves to whistle, that is a gift. It is special listening to him 
whistle while working or just walking around. He is the only person I 
know that pours his coffee into his saucer to cool it off...who eats ice 
cream after it starts to melt...and who still dunks his cookie into his 
coffee! As a dentist, he really instilled in all of us the harmful effect of 
eating candy. One Christmas, we were all at Jim's house. Of all things, 
here came Jim passing out chocolate candy. He had received a box of 
chocolates from some business at Christmastime. Our children were 
delighted. Soon they could have a second piece. After the box of 
candy was gone, Jim announced, "Now, everyone go and brush your 
teeth!" 

Dentist Jim didn't have the picture of the Painless Dentist in 
his office, but it would have been appropriate for the sign "Painless 
Dentist" to be hanging on his wall. Jim has been a kind and considerate 
dentist to both our family and Dorothy's family. We are grateful to Jim 
for the excellent dental care we have received. 

Living in Minnesota since 1960, I missed spending time with 
Mom. Thank you to Jim and Dorothy, for all the care and time that you 
gave mom during the 19 years after Pop died. Mom was alone then, but 
she would tell me she really wasn't alone, Jesus was with her. 


7. Our Mother. 

Mom's name was Effie. She didn't like that name. I thought it 
was better than her Dutch name of "Eke", pronounced "A-ka". 
According to the genealogy records, she was named after her 
Grandmother Eke Postma, and had 3 cousins with the name of Eke. 
She said she wondered who chose the American name, Effie, for her. 
She always signed her name on checks as Mrs. Jake Dahm. It was 
proper to be identified with your husband's name. However, after she 
became a widow, she had to sign her name as Effie Dahm. 

She came from the Netherlands at age 4. Read all about her 
first 20 years in the book, J. J. Stursma, written by James P. Dahm, 
1991, pages 1-22. 

Mom was a very special person. She seemed to feel inferior to 
others maybe because she only finished the 3rd grade. She was a 
successful clerk in the Peoria Store. She educated herself by reading a 
lot. She could speak and read in both English ot Dutch. And, she 
had a sense of humor. 

Mom attended the Peoria Chr. Grade School. Her picture 
standing in front of the Peoria Chr. School with the other pupils is in the 
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book Peoria, Jowa, A Story of Two Cultures, 1853-1993 by J.P.Dahm 
and D.J.Van Kooten, page 75. 

One school memory Mom told was how they were always to 
sing Christian songs in school. The song "Johnny Schmoker," a 
Pennsylvania Dutch song, was not allowed. Yet, Mom knew the words 
and would sing the tune for me. (Johnny Schmoker, Johnny Schmoker, 
can you sing, can you play?) 

Aunt Bertha, Mom's youngest sister shared some memories of 
earlier days. "I was 18 years younger than Effie....." When Bertha was 
one year old, Grandma Stursma had a serious appendectomy (it burst), 
and Grandma was hospitalized for 3 weeks. Effie was working at the 
store as a clerk, but also helped with everything that had to be done at 
home like working with broody hens and baby chicks. Effie would help 
with the other children at home too. She would sew the school dresses 
and smocks and aprons, (women always wore aprons to keep their 
dresses clean.) These were usually made from old clothes. She sang in 
a girl's glee club and sang 1st soprano. She took music lessons and 
learned to play some songs on the home organ, then taught the songs to 
Bertha. After Effie married, Bertha would ride with her sister and 
husband in their new car. She described it that "you had to turn on the 
ignition, then go turn the crank...if it started, the car would be on the 
way slowly, and then the driver would run along and jump in!" 

Aunt Bertha had pleasant memories of those years, the same 
things that happen in loving families today. "Jake and Effie built a new 
house. Janet and I helped with the interior finish. Sanding the 
woodwork, cleaning paint off the windows, and then helping them 
move in. Effie was a good cook and a fast one. She could start on a 
meal at 10 minutes to twelve and have the food ready when her husband 
came home. She often had unexpected guests from family or someone 
at the store, but she always managed that very well. Of course, the old 
Perfection oil stove better not run out of kerosene! She would often run 
over to our house with something she had baked or something she had 
to show to us. Jake and Effie would come for short visits after supper, 
but didn't stay too long." 

"Then Effie had children. They were living close to the road 
and having the store across the old dirty gravel road made a lot of 
anxious moments for their mother who was checking constantly if the 
kids were perhaps getting too close or maybe crossing the road. Effie 
left her small children at Grandma Stursma's house when she went 
along with Jake to Pella by truck for supplies. Many years later, when 
all Effie's children were out of the house, Grandma Stursma would stay 
at Effie's house." 

(After Grandpa Stursma died, Mom and her sisters took turns 
caring for Grandma Stursma. After that experience, Mom said she 
would not do that to her children. She chose to live at a Hilltop, 
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a retirement home in Pella.) 

Our Mom loved music, especially songs of praise to God. We 
had a piano in the parlor. There were French Doors between the living 
room and the parlor which were closed when the piano was played. I 
would sit next to Mom on the piano bench, and she liked to tell me 
about the faith of Dutch emmigrants trusting in God on their journey to 
America. Then she would play and sing this song, 

"In the good ship of our captain, we are sailing on life's sea. 
Pilgrims to a better haven, Heirs to heav'n's felicity. 
E'en tho' the clouds sweep fast and wild, And breaking billows roar, 
We've safe with Jesus at the heim, To pilot us to shore!" 

Mom would sing it in Dutch too. These Dutch words don't 
mean much to you who are reading these words, but just imagine these 
emmigrants singing this while on the storms at sea. 

"'t Scheep-ken on-der Jesus hoede, Met zijn kruis-vlag hoog in top, 
Neemt als ar-ke der ver-los-sing, Al-len die in nood zijn op. 
En sta de zee al ho] enjoog, En zweep' de storm ons voort, 
Wij heb-ben's Vaders Soon aan boord, En "t vel-lig strand voor oog." 

Another song she would play and sing, "Dar Ruist Langs de 
Wolken" ("T Hear in the Air"). Years later when I was in the Dordt 
choir, we sang that song in Dutch at our concerts. I was familiar with it! 

Mom told me that she even played the organ when they 
attended the Protestant Church. I remember Aunt Bertha would come to 
our house and play on our piano, "Master the Tempest is Raging." 
Before the song began, she would make it sound like rumbling thunder 
on the bass notes. It was my favorite to hear her play this interpretation. 

Later Pop bought mom a new Story and Clark spinet piano. 
Mom was proud of that and set it in the living room. We took piano 
lessons from Mae Ruth Stursma. I didn't practice and tried to play by 
ear. Jim was allowed to have a trumpet on trial. Mom liked the 
exuberance of a trumpet sound. (We honored that by having a trumpet 
solo at her funeral, with Jeff Dahm playing the song, "When Peace Like 
a River attendeth my way...It is well, it is well with my soul.") Jim 
would practice songs on the trumpet, but Pop called it noise. The 
trumpet was returned, and Jim got a guitar. Jim really did well on the 
guitar. I can still hear him pluck the strings singing, "The Wabash 

Canon Ball", and "Red River Valley." Jim also bought a 16 note 
harmonica. He had a holder made for the harmonica at Tabe's 
Blacksmith Shop and secured that around his neck. He played the 
harmonica with guitar accompaniment. I don't remember him ever 
making mistakes as he had an ear for music. Jim built a case for his 
guitar out of plywood, painting it a cream color. The end of his guitar 
playing came when Richard accidentally sat on the guitar. Jim had left 
the guitar on the davenport. Dorothy and Rich were dating. It was dark 
in the living room, and then it happened! It was cracked beyond repair! 

It was a most exciting Christmas when Central College gave a 
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live performance of the Messiah. Mom wanted to go, Pop stayed home. 
Jim could drive us. The roads were mud, and on the way home it 
snowed big flakes on the windshield. When we got home safely, Mom 
commented how it thrilled her to listen to the Messiah, especially when 
the drums beat at the same time as the words were sung, Wonderful 
Counselor, Almighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. It was 
an unforgettable experience for her. 

At present, our kids help us with the computer. We would help 
our Mom using the manual typewriter. Mom was secretary of the Persis 
Ladies Aid. Peoria Church was vacant, and a minister was extended a 
call. It was Mom's job to represent her Persis Ladies Aid, by sending 
him a letter urging him to accept the call. I would type those letters 
for her. 

Our Mom was born in the Netherlands, and Grandpa Stursma 
never made work of her becoming a citizen. She could not vote for 
President of the U.S. I don't know if that was important to her. In those 
years women were not allowed to vote in church matters. (The husband 
would vote, and that was enough.) We went on a trip to Niagara Falls, 
and wanted to see the Falls from the Canadian side. This was our first 
experience in leaving the U.S. for another country. Jim and I could 
answer the question: "Where were you born?" We answered, "Iowa." 
Pop had a Dutch brogue, and the man at the gate commented he could 
hear Pop was not born in America. He had taken his citizenship papers 
along. Mom could go into Canada, but she would not be able to come 
back into the U.S. We left her behind 2 hours while we viewed the 
Canadian Falls. That incident prompted her to become a U.S. citizen. I 
think I was about in 8th grade, and remember drilling her on questions 
..name the branches of government....etc. (I still have those questions.) 
The day came. Pop took her to Des Moines, she answered the questions 
correctly, and Mom became a citizen of the U.S. I always wondered if 
she went along to the Peoria town hall to vote where they had a voting 
machine. (Push one lever, it would vote Republican, push the other and 
it voted Democrat.) In my old age, I never experienced using a voting 
machine. I have always and still use the pencil to mark my vote. How 
modern the township of Peoria was already in the 1950's. 

Mom had a serious allergy named hayfever. Seemed like she 
would sneeze 40 times a minute! She would have to lay down on the 
davenport the whole day. Dr. Vander Meulen prescribed Benedryl, I 
think that helped. It seemed that these attacks would come one day a 
week. I remembered that she often had her pillow covered with a 
turkish towel. In those days all that was available were feather pillows, 
maybe that was the problem? I also remember Mom had severe 
headaches. She would sit in the chair all day, and we had to be very 
quiet. When Mom was older, the hayfever left, but then eczema 
appeared in places. Her sister Ella, had asthma. 
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Mom never drove a car. Mom's sister, Aunt Bertha wrote 
about Mom's younger days, how Effie was learning to drive. "This was 
on the way to Pella with Grampa Stursma's car. It was an open car, no 
windows or protection, just a top. Effie got scared or something, and 
ran right into the ditch. The result was that I, Bertha was thrown right 
out over the car door into some tall grass and weeds. Effie never was 
very brave after that." Later Mom told how Pop had her drive the Ford 
on the way to Pella. She said a steam-threshing machine scared 
her,(maybe she was meeting it on the road?) and she again went into the 
ditch. They had made it halfway to Pella. She said she never wanted to 
drive again. 

She seemed content to accept that. She depended on others to 
take her places. She relied on Pop to bring her groceries. Sometimes he 
didn't bring everything on the list, she had to accept that too, and make 
do. 

Mom liked to look nice. In earlier years she would wear her 
hair combed back and put it in a dotje, or a knot fastened with hairpins. 
It wasn't hard for her to change, She got it cut and then got a permanent 
curl. When her hair was turning a yellowish gray, she would buy some 
do it yourself hair rinse from the beauty shop. Dorothy and I rinsed and 
set her hair for her, trying to make finger waves using wave clips. It 
was satisfying to make Mom look nice. She liked to wear a nice dress 
never wearing anklets, but always nylon stockings, held up with garters. 
She didn't like to wear dress slacks, as in her day women wearing pants 
was identified as wearing men's clothing. 

The kitchen table was where the family gathered for meals. 
(We never stood by the bench, quickly eating and then running.) Pop's 
store closed at 5:30 p.m. and we knew to be home for supper at that 
time. One time I remember that I was late, probably stayed playing 
outside. I was sent to the bedroom without supper. -I rebelled and with 
my black rubber-soled shoes, laid on the floor and kicked on the walls 
around the room. That left permanent black marks on the wallpaper. I 
don't remember ever being slapped, nor spanked, but do remember 
Pop's discipline, as Jim wrote, "moet een schop geven". Pop when 
sending me to the bedroom, gave me a kick on the behind with the flat 
side of his foot. 

The kitchen table was also where after eating the meal, the 
Bible was read. This was important. Pop gave each of us a Bible, and 
we all took our turn reading. When we would skip a word, pop would 
correct us and say, "That isn't how the Bible reads." Pop often 
commented on the passage from scripture. Pop always began and ended 
the meal with prayer. He always placed his elbows on the table, with 
his arms up, and his hands in the "praying hands" position. I would 
watch those hands move as he prayed. Pop also had a nervous "tic" 
which I would watch. One side of the face would pull up toward the 
eye. His prayers were very meaningful. 
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We would like to do this exercise with Mom. We kids would 
read the first line of a psalm, and Mom would name the number of the 
psalm. Quite often she would then recite words from those psalms in 
Dutch, as that is how she learned it. She knew many psalms. At the 
time, I only knew the first lines of Psalm 23, and 100. We learned the 
psalms in the King James version, now the newer versions are worded a 
bit differently. Memorizing when young, stays in the mind, and mom 
remembered them in Dutch. 

One afternoon, someone came to our house in Peoria, and told 
her that Aunt Janet's house was on fire. Mom had such a look of fear 
on her face. She couldn't do a thing. Seems that they were singeing the 
rest of the plucked feathers off of a chicken with a newspaper fire. It 
was a little breezy and the burning papers flew away. The fire crept 
toward the comer of the house, burning the side and going into the 
insulation, The house did not burn down, but destroyed enough that a 
new house was built for Aunt Janet. Uncle Bill would sometimes bring 
us a freshly butchered chicken that Mom would cook for Sunday 
dinner. Farm-fresh chickens tasted the best. 

Mom never talked much about having a hard time during the 
depression years. She said they were very saving. They always had 
enough food, therefore they weren't "poor." What a positive attitude 
that was. 

Mom was very caring and loving. She would sit up with me 
during the night when I had earache. When we had the measles, she 
would close the venetian blinds to protect the eyes. She would sit and 
read me Bible stories. I loved listening to her. 

The vitamin we had to take, was this brown capsule, called a 
cod liver oil pill. It was easy to swallow, and promised good health. 

I do recall that one night the weather must have been very 
stormy. Mom got us out of bed at midnight, and we gathered in the 
furnace room in the basement, waiting until the storm was past. 

After I had my driver's license, Mom and I would go and pick 
up Grandma and Grandpa Stursma, who were living in Pella. We would 
take the old folks for a ride into the country, first to Aunt Janet's house 
on the farm, visiting for an hour. The next stop was at the farm where 
Aunt Bertha had coffee-time ready. This farm was formerly owned by 
Grandpa Stursma, and he thoroughly enjoyed seeing the bottom-land 
again. The hardest part of the whole afternoon for me was that Grandma 
Stursma would speak in Dutch. I had such a difficult time trying to 
converse with her. Maybe because she was deaf, she couldn't 
understand me either. 

We laughed at Mom's questions when the grandchildren 
brought their boyfriend or girlfriend to meet her. She would ask, "Are 
you Dutch?" This seemed to be important that the children marry 
someone "Dutch." I think that idea originated in the early years. When 
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the Dutch came to America, they settled together where there was a 
Dutch church. They knew the Christian values of the Dutch families, 
whereas they did not know anything about the Americans living around. 
Of course, most important to Grandma Dahm was knowing that their 
friends were Christians. 

Grandchildren mention memories of Grandma Dahm. When 
Melanie and Kathy were small, Grandma ate with them the new food 
called pizza. When Robert and Trent were together, she would always 
stand them back to back, and she would ask, "Who is the tallest?" 

My daughters had dark skin, and in the summer, she would try to wash 
their face clean! 

Grandma-Great, as she was then called, loved holding our 
babies. She was proud to have 12 great-grandchildren, remarking how 
thankful she was that all the grandchildren and great-grandchildren had 
perfect minds and bodies. 

After Pop died, Mom came to visit us in Edgerton. When I 
was busy with the children or supper, she would pick up the Bible, and 
just sit in the chair and read it. She wasn't interested in these Good 
Housekeeping magazines that I had laying around. Besides reading the 
Bible, her reading at her home also centered around the Banner and 
Spurgeon's sermons. When I left for Dordt College, mom wrote me a 
letter every week. This continued for 42 years, the last letters written 
were in shakey penmanship. She would write about her friends at 
Hilltop. She always would write about the minister's sermons, "For to 
me to live is Christ, to die is gain,” Philippians 1:21. 

She would write about the grandchildren and how she prayed 
for them. She would say how she prayed for Deb to be healed, but 
wrote, "that was not to be." In her later years, Mom also got around in 
a wheelchair. Deb was in her wheelchair, sitting next to Mom and said 
to her, "Just think, Grandma, someday we will both have new bodies!" 
Mom was spellbound at Deb's faith and was compelled to be silent for a 
few minutes. , 

Mom was very happy living in Pella, and thought Pella was the 
only place to live. She always said she wished that I lived in Pella too. 
We were in Pella to celebrate her 98th birthday in April of 1999. When 
we were getting ready to leave for Minnesota, the last words she said 
when I said goodbye were, "I guess it is not to be that you'll ever live in 
Pella." She passed away 3 weeks later. 

Mom's parents reached an old age. Grandma Stursma lived to 
be 98 years old, Grandpa Stursma was 86 when he died. Mom also 
lived to be 98. Pop passed away from a stroke at the age of 82 years and 
11 months. 
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8. Our Father 

We always called him "Pop," although sometimes we also 
called him "Papa". In Peoria he was known as "Jake". 

When Debra was born, Pop and Mom came to visit us in 
Edgerton. Also visiting that same night was Harv and Henrietta 
Bruxvoort and their 3 year old son, Brian. Brian had been taught to say 
Mr. when talking to an older person. When greeting a new person, 
usually pop would shake hands. Brian shook hands also, and politely 
said, "Hello, Mr. Dahm." My dad replied, "That's okay, just call me 
Jake." No more was said. However, when it was time to leave, good- 
byes were exchanged, and 3-year old Brian with a grin on his face said, 
"Good-bye, Jake!" We chuckle today at that innocent remark. 

Pop would tell how in Holland, the minister was always called 
"Dominee," which was a title of high respect. The dominee and the 
schoolteacher were actually in a higher social class in Holland. Pop felt 
a minister was to be a servant, and therefore Pop emphasized to us kids 
that we should not address our minister as "Reverend", but as "Pastor". 
Today, the emphasis is in calling the minister "Pastor", and using their 
first name. 

My dad faithfully attended Men's Society. It was a joy for him 
to study the lesson and discuss the Bible with other men. 

He taught us valuable principles for life. I never heard him say 
a swear word. He thought if someone needed to express a feeling, just 
say, "My lands!" He saw no need to drink beer, always telling me, 
"You can have a good time without beer." True. 

This incident happened in 1959 in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Jim and Marlene brought Pop and Mom to Grand Rapids, to attend 
Bud's graduation from Calvin College, This was held downtown in the 
Civic Auditorium. We entered a parking lot, where there was a charge. 
The gate would go up, after coins were thrown in. Well, the gate went 
up without coins, and Jim drove right through. Pop insisted that Jim 
stop the car, walk back and throw in the proper coins...that was the 
honest thing to do. Jim did just that. 

We learned to respect the Sabbath. Pop taught us that Sunday 
was a day set aside from daily labors. It was a day to take special time 
to read and meditate on the Bible and other religious readings. "Have 
you read the Banner already?" he would ask. He would say that the 
Sabbath is meaningless to the unbeliever, but very meaningful for us. 
We never got a Sunday paper, neither could we read on Sunday articles 
that we had missed in the daily paper. His purpose in that was, if you 
read the daily paper first, then you will never have time to read anything 
religious. We could play ball with the neighbors, but could use the 
rubber ball, not the hard ball, just to teach us it was a different day. 
Surprisingly the neighbor kids also had rules. Pop and Mom would sit 
on Sunday, and other days too, in the living room, busy reading 
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Spurgeon’s sermons. The Matthew Henry Commentary (in Dutch) was 
opened often, and Pop would read in Calvin's Commentary. He was a 
dedicated student and remembered what he read. Also emphasized in 
our home, was that “every day is a Sabbath." 

Pop was an excellent "homeschooling" teacher. His history 
lessons included not only world history, but also talked about U.S. 
history and the presidents that were elected in his time. He learned all 
that by reading books and newspapers. The geography lessons were 
real trips to historical places and places of beauty throughout the United 
States. We never just sat a cabin for a week to go fishing or golfing. 
Pop had read about places to visit, and he took us there. (Read Jim's 
Story, No. 33, "Our Family Travels" written earlier in this booklet.) His 
math lessons were how our number system is based on "tens", and then 
he tried to teach us how to solve a problem "in our head." Many Dutch 
people came with beautiful handwriting, but Pop's penmanship needed 
improvement! 

Pop educated himself. He had his own chair near his 
bookcase, and we knew to get out of that chair when he wanted to read. 
When I was in 7th grade, there were home quizzes printed in the 
Weekly Reader. I didnt know the answers to what was happening in the 
world, but Pop would help fill in the answers, and most of the time he 
had them all correct. 

In later years, when Pop visited us in Edgerton, he would sit 
and read our encyclopedias. 

Pop did not play games with us. In the early years, the CRC 
had frowned on playing cards. One time Jim and I were playing 
Authors, and Pop picked them up and threw them into the wastebasket. 
I could not see anything wrong with that game, actually I thought it was 
educational. I retrieved every card out of the wastebasket. Many years 
later, views changed, and Pop enjoyed playing the card game Pitch. He 
played defensively! 

Pop did not have a lot of patience. To remedy this problem, he 
always kept a Reader's Digest in the car, so when waiting for Mom, he 
could keep busy reading which helped to pass the time. 

In earlier years, this was not so, (no Reader's Digest in the 
car). Once Mom talked too long after church, Pop just went home 
without her, and we had to ask someone to bring us home. I remember 
being with friends at Mission Fest in Pella. I was to meet my folks at 
the car after the evening meeting. Maybe I wasn't there right away, and 
the car was gone. Pop and Mom went to Peoria without me. Those 
were memories of fear, as how would I get home? I could not see 
myself walking 9 miles to Peoria in the dark. 

Pop's promptness of being home for supper at a certain time 
every day, did teach us to be on time, and that was a valuable lesson. 

Pop and Mom celebrated their 25th anniversary when living in 
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Peoria. They had invited the Dahm's and Stursmas to help celebrate. 
We kids thought we would give a little program. I would recite a poem. 
Today we laugh at Pop's choice of entertainment. Pop chose this poem 
for me to memorize: 

A BIRD IN THE HAND 

by Frederick Weatherly. 

"1.There were three young maids of Lee, They were fair as fair 
can be, And they had lovers three times three, For they were fair as fair 
can be, These three young maids of Lee. But these young maids they 
cannot find, a lover each to suit her mind; "The plain-spoke lad is far 
too rough, The rich young lord is not rich enough, And one is too poor 
and one too tall, And one just an inch too short for them all. Others pick 
and choose and why not we?" "We can very well wait," said the maids 
of Lee. There were three young maids of Lee, They were fair as fair can 
be, And they had lovers three times three, For they were fair as fair can 
be, These three young maids of Lee." 


"2. There are three old maids of Lee, And they are old as old 
can be, And one is deaf, and one cannot see, And they all are cross as a 
gallows tree, These three old maids of Lee. Now if any one chanced--"t 
is a chance remote-- One single charm in these maids to note, He need 
not a poet nor handsome be, For one is deaf and one cannot see; He 
need not woo on his bended knee, For they all are willing as willing 
can be. He may take the one, or the two, or the three, If he'll only take 
them away from Lee. There are three old maids at Lee, They are cross 
as cross can be, And there they are, and there they'll be.To the end of 
the chapter one, two, three, These three old maids of Lee." 


Pop and Mom also celebrated their 50th anniversary with an 
open house in the Pella I church. Jim recorded pop's remarks. Listening 
to it, I had forgotten that pop spoke with such a Dutch brogue. (Pop 
never said "th", thus the word "southern" sounded like "sod-ern") 

Grandson Trent Vis, laughingly remembered that Grandpa 
Dahm designed the first remote control on his Tv. He had an extension 
cord with an on-off switch by his bookcase. He could turn the Tv off 
when he didnt want to listen to the advertisements. 

Grandson Jeff Dahm, as a small child, said the worst thing 
Jane and he had to do was always shake hands with Grandpa. (They 
would walk in the house with their hands behind their backs). Then 
Grandpa would ask him, "Do you remember Marion, Illinois, your old 
friends, and what was the color of your house?" Seemed to Jeff that he 
was asked that question 1,000 times! 

Grandson David Van Kooten worked in the Peoria Store with 
Grandpa Dahm, and told how Grandpa was filling his car with gasoline. 
"He did not have the car in park. The car started moving, and gas was 
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spraying all over. The car ran into a tree and that stopped it." 

Mom always wrote me letters. However, I did receive one 
letter from Pop in the autumn months of 1979, that he wrote telling 
about his heart problems. This is part of what he wrote: 

"You probably know that for several years I had to be careful 
because of my heart, like not to scoop snow nor mow lawns etc. I went 
to a heart doctor, Steve Vander Wall. I have been trying different 
medications. I am taking it careful. 

"We have had no frost here yet. Farmers are combining 
beans, and this is very good weather for that. 

"You will know about the stock market crash which means 
hard times for our country. I saw this coming ever since Roosevelt 
came into office. It's wise not to make any debts. Now they already 
talk about 10 percent unemployment. 

"Well, Stella and Allen, our trust is in our God and Savior. 
The Lord never forsakes his own and those that trust in him will not be 
ashamed. He will not forsake us whether we live or die. With love, 

P fa) p ” 

Pop died 2 months later in November, at age 82 or as he would 
say he lived "fourscore years and two." 

Pop and Mom left us with a rich inheritance in the knowledge 
of the Bible, and in our trust in the Lord. Thank-you God for our 
parents as through their guidance we received this gift. I pray that our 
children and grandchildren will pass this inheritance on to the next 
generations. In Third John, verse 4, it says, "I have no greater joy than 
to hear that my children are walking in the truth." 

For the Lord is good and His love endures forever. His 
faithfulness continues through all generations. Psalm 100:5. 


9."Be Still and Know that I am God" 

In 1958, we lived in Grand Rapids, Michigan when Bud was a 
senior at Calvin College. We attended the LaGrave Ave. CRC. At the 
door, we happened to meet a friendly man sitting in a wheelchair. His 
name was John Rooy, and he grew up in Oskaloosa, Iowa. Being that I 
was Stella from Pella, we were invited to his home to visit. John Rooy 
had Multiple Sclerosis, quite far advanced. His wife showed us how by 
using this lift on the ceiling, she could move and carry her husband 
from his wheelchair to his bed. I never forgot that picture. 

Our daughter, Debra has multiple sclerosis, and she too is 
carried by a lift on the ceiling from her wheelchair to her bed. 

Once when asked, "Deb, how are you?" 

She replied, "It could be worse." 

"How could it be worse? 

She answered, "It could have happened to someone else." 
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God's ways are beyond our understanding, but His grace 
sustains us all. Debra, being a collector of crocks, has this motto printed 
on her wall, "He is the Potter, I am the clay.” Isaiah 64:8. 

We are thankful that her husband has built a home to care for 
all her needs and that she could live in her own home with her family. If 
you visit her home, and look at the kitchen clock, you will see these 
words written on a plaque right below the clock: 

"Be Still and Know that lam God." Psalm 46:10 


Jim's grandson, Justin Rozendaal, was diagnosed with diabetes 
at age 5, so young. At present, Justin does well, wearing an insulin 
pump. It too, is a serious disease. It is comforting to know that God is 
in control. 

I want to end my writings with the words of a song that Jim's 
quartet sang. Read it outloud, and listen to the words: 


His Way is Best. 

Our Father God, whose name thro' years untold is Love, 
With watchful eye directs our steps from heav'n above. 
His way is best. 

Our human vision cannot pierce the Future's veil, 
But Faith exclaims triumphant, when grim doubts assail, 
His way is best. 

Below, the narrow path 'mid earthly things we see, 
While God beholds the measureless Eternity. 

His way is best. 

Like fearless children safely guided where to go, 

We walk by faith to reach the Home where we shall know. 
Chorus: His way is best, His way is best, 

No soul need fear to trust Him, His way is best. 
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Memories 
Dorothy Dahm Van Kooten 


i. The Early Years 

Early one Sunday morning, when I was 3 years old, I 
remember walking with my Dad down the road to Grandma Stursma's 
house. This was the day my brother was born. 3 years later Dr. Vander 
Meulen came to our house in his coupe. I was hustled off to school. I 
remember seeing him lying in the car, with his legs sticking out, taking 
anap. When I got home there was a baby sister, Estella. I asked where 
the baby came from and was told that the doctor brought it in his 
briefcase. (Mother always told us how she lost our older brothers who 
were twins.) 

Sleeping upstairs in the Peoria house was cold. We could see 
our breath! Sometimes we took a hot water bottle to bed. In the 
morning I would hear Pop firing the furnace. 

I remember when the electricity would go off. We would try 
to use this old kerosene lamp. We decided that is why people went to 
bed so early. You couldn't see much with a kerosene lamp. 

Our family never ate breakfast together. Pop always wanted to 
get up before the rest of us, maybe about 6:15 a.m. He would make his 
own breakfast of toast, oatmeal and maybe a boiled egg which he would 
boil the night before. Then he would go into the living room and shut 
the door. He would read until 7:15. He did not like to have this routine 
interrupted. Mom would get up at 7:00 a.m. and get the rest of the 
family up. 

Growing up next to a family with 7 children was really a neat 
experience. Marjorie and Arnold were my age, James and Ruth played 
together, and Estella had John Howard, Norma, Barbara and Erma. 
Besides playing ball together, we played house and on our back porch, 
played school. I did not like coming in the house to set the table. I 
remember one time I had to decide between a piece of lemon pie which 
I wouldn't get if I didn't help set the table. It was a hard decision. 

Mom liked to bake pies making lemon, pumpkin, apple or 
cherry. Every Saturday she baked cake or cupcakes from "scratch" as 
she called it. When mom got married, she did not know much about 
cooking, but she learned. When I came home from teaching school in 
Michigan, I brought the recipe for home-made vegetable soup. I made 
the soup, which Pop didn't exactly like. He said, "If that is such a good 
recipe, send it to the Campbell's Soup Company." He preferred 
Campbell's Vegetable Beef Soup. 

Pop often commented, "We eat like kings." Mom made a 
good beef and rice soup. I remember what we-called "brood pap" 
(bread pudding) which were crusts of dry bread with hot milk poured 
over it, and eaten with sugar sprinkled on. We would have rice and 
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raisins either with milk or butter and cinnamon. She would make Jello 
topped with real whipped cream, and apple salad with a whipped cream 
dressing. We ate a lot of pork steak fried hard, beef roast, fried chicken 
and hamburger. Often supper would be finished off with a bowl of 
cornflakes for dessert. My father did not enjoy having a big meal at 
night. Sometimes Mom would have creamed onions at noon and we 
would finish that after school with a crust of bread. 

Often the Stursmas would get together at our house. The 
women sat in the "piano room" and the men gathered in the front living 
room. 

We had French doors which divided our living room. In the 
"piano room" stood a big upright piano. We usually did not heat that 
room in the winter. Mom would play and sing the song, "Daar Ruist 
Langs De Wolken". I took piano lessons from Mrs. Haan, the minister's 
wife and later in Pella. I took organ lessons from Mrs. Ver Meer, and 
was organist in the Peoria church. 

My father was extremely noise conscious and hated "racket." 
This made him bang the door shut between the living room and kitchen. 
I hated that door and had Rich take it off when we moved into the 
Peoria house. Pop was also very conscious of people who stayed 
beyond his bed time and was known to simply go to bed whether or not 
we had company. Pop could be impatient. He would toot the horn if 
Mom didn't come out of the house promptly. Pop liked to drive in the 
middle, even on the wrong side of the road, saying it was smoother out 
there. 

I remember when Mother developed a bad infection in her 
hand, a "felon", she called it. She stayed overnight in Pella. So, Jim 
and I were in charge of the cooking. We decided to make white gravy. 
(it was a favorite, and mom made it often.) The recipe was butter, flour, 
water, salt, pepper and milk. The gravy was so thick, like paste, that it 
was not eatable! It was thrown over the fence. 

We laughed about that. Garbage always went over the 
fence...potato peelings and leftovers. That also brought a lot of flies. 
Usually a friendly cow would come and eat it. 

We threw watermelon rinds over the fence too and one spring 
to our utter surprise found a huge watermelon growing in the pasture, 
weighing about 30 Ibs. It was the best watermelon we had ever tasted! 

Living there after we were married, the custom continued. 
There was no garbage pick-up in those days. Tin cans etc. were tossed 
into boxes in the basement and periodically Rich would haul them with 
the pickup to the dump which was the creek on Jim Bandstra's farm. 

Trees grew along the fence which divided our property from 
the Swanks and because of the shade, grass grew very poorly. That left 
dirt and dust on the sidewalk, which tracked into the house. One job I 
hated when young, was to sweep up the dirt into the dustpan. Later we 
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bought ten feet of land, and cut down some of the trees. 


2. The Store 

At an early age I went to work in the store, maybe at 12 years 
old. It came about because Uncle Henry got sick that winter. (Now, 
why didn't Amold or Marjorie help out?) Those were the days when 
people came bringing their eggs and cream, even hides of butchered 
animals. [ remember that old coal furnace which was either too hot or 
too cold. There was a kerosene pump in front of the store. Vinegar 
came in a big barrel, and we filled the customer's jugs. Later the store 
had 2 telephone lines, one was Pella, and the other was New Sharon. 

We would write down everyone's order, then piled the 
groceries on the counter. We had no adding machines, adding the cost 
in our head or on paper. Some people charged the "goods" on their 
ticket and paid later. The only way to wash your hands was by using 
that cold water faucet in the little cream room. That watet was cold and 
hard. I remember putting gas in Tunis Blom's Model A. We put the 
gas into the tank which was in front of the windshield. I remember 
people buying fabric by the yard to make dresses and aprons. We 
ordered from Pointdexter's catalog. We sold shoes, boots, and even 
underwear for men and women. When it wasn't busy I would dust, and 
sweep the wood plank floor with sweeping compound. I would wash 
windows too. The road was gravel which made clouds of dust in the 
summertime. Pop said to me once,"You're a woman so you must enjoy 
dusting?" I said, "Oh, no, I don't...not one bit." He acted surprised. 

Pop would read and read. This lady from the library would 
donate old books to him. I remember in the summertime before air- 
conditioning, he would be so bored in the store, that he would sit on 
the lawn across from the store and read a book. Then if anyone stopped 
he would say, "What do you want, a bottle of pop?" as though that was 
not worth crossing the street for. He would freely give advice to 
anyone who would listen. 

{ remember customers like John Kool who bought his 3 
packages of "F and F" cough drops every week. These cost ten cents 
each, or three for a quarter. John was always asking about his credit and 
he knew he had plenty. John Kool loved to try and "cluck" me under 
the chin, which JI always ducked. 

In those days people would call in their grocery orders and 
Pop would go on the egg route and deliver the groceries. One time, at 
John D. De Young's house, he was carrying the egg case which was 
made of heavy cardboard, up their basement stairs and it broke apart. 
What a mess, broken eggs had spilled everywhere. "Well, " Pop said 
philosophically, "Life is not a bed of roses." The girls told me me how 
they laughed about that. 

I think I would've been happier living in Peoria if we hadn't 
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owned the store. There were always some hard feelings when people 
didn't come anymore. There was pressure too as though we were 
making far too much money...we had better not drive a car better than 
anyone else. I remember especially during the days of the Haan trouble 
people used this as a means of getting back at Pop. "I want my credit, 
I'm not trading here anymore," and away they went. 


3. Sunday at the Dahm Home 

On Sunday we learned that we had to be very prompt. We 
went to Peoria Church and always sat in the back section, 3rd seat from 
the back. I heard a lot of sermons, but really don't remember much of 
them. Mom enjoyed visiting at church. Pop did not. He would say, 
"These people only talk about their farming, besides I see them every 
day." One Sunday to our utter surprise, he just went home without us. 
We were left at church. Mom, Jim, Estella and I started walking and 
were picked up by MG Vander Hart. I felt humiliated...to think he did 
this to my mother. His excuse was, "You talked too long." That noon it 
was a very silent dinner. 

As church began again at 1:30 o'clock, we always had a hasty 
dinner: Campbell's Vegetable-beef Soup, a hamburger on bread and 
Jello. Immediately after dinner Pop would go and lie down. Estella and 
Thad to do the dishes and Jim would dust the floor on his hands and 
knees. 

Sunday was not my favorite day. We had to read the Banner, 
and other meditations. Playing with the neighbors was to be rather 
low-key. We had company occasionally, but it was usually uncles and 
aunts. 

I think in earlier days the sermons were probably more 
intellectually stimulating than now. Mom and Pop would go to 
Grandma and Grandpa Stursma as well as her other sisters, Ella and 
Gerrit, Janet and Bill, and Bertha and Wilbur where they would discuss 
the sermons and really delve into the Scriptures. 

Actually for a time, my parents and the Stursma family came 
under the influence of a minister, Rev. Herman Hoeksma. They 
changed their church membership and attended the Protestant Reformed 
Church in Pella. Rev. Ver Meer was a minister they enjoyed. I was 
baptized in this church. The topic that was the devisive issue was 
common grace. The group never grew. Later, before Jim was born, we 
went back to the Peoria CRC. 


4. Trips 
I remember what was our first trip. We headed for Chicago. 
Mom packed a lunch of cheese sandwiches and we had custard pudding 
(had to use up the eggs in the refrigerator). We could not find a park, 
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so just pulled up to a nice lawn and sat there and ate! We kids were 
embarrassed. 

Father was so impatient. He disliked waiting in restaurants 
and was known to walk out if it took too long. Another thing I disliked 
was how they would discuss the prices of the food. They would talk in 
Dutch. "Tis too baste achte deur", which meant it was too expensive. 
We kids didn't want people to think we were "foreigners." Mom would 
always order a fried egg sandwich. 

My dad was a poor driver. We never felt safe with him, so at 
age 16 Jim took over a lot of the driving. I remember Pop trying to 
teach me how to drive. We went around Swankie's block a couple of 
times. These were the days of using the clutch and shifting gears. I 
failed my driving test when I went for my license. I got my signals for 
left and right mixed up, (no signal lights on the car, we had to extend 
our arm out of the window, pointing up or down.) 

Anyway, back to Chicago. We stayed in a tiny motel that had 
2 beds and a cot. We spotted a drive-in theater not too far away and 
begged the folks to go to the movie, "Ben Hur" with us. It would have 
been our first movie, but Pop said NO. We did get to go to the Lincoln 
Park Zoo the next morning. 

We went on to Holland, Michigan to see Aunt Nellie and Aunt 
Stella. We didn't stay long. Our first experience there was to tour the 
"honey cake" factory. Herman LaBotz was the owner and Uncle Gerrit 
Pothoven was the manager and bookkeeper. In later years, we would 
get free honey-cakes from them. 

Other trips I remember going along were to Yellowstone Park 
and also Denver. After that I was delegated to "run the store." I wasn't 
paid a nickel for it, which griped me...it was just "expected of me." 


5. Gardening 

The books say that Grandpa Dam loved to garden. Growing 
up, we too always had a garden. Pop always planted lettuce so mom 
could make Dutch lettuce "the way his mother made it." I helped my 
dad plant green beans, dropping 3 seeds at a time into the hole that the 
hoe would make. Pop also planted radishes and tomatoes. 

Later, we sold cabbage and tomato plants in the store, a dozen 
in a box. I never had much success in canning tomatoes. I wanted to 
do it the way Mom did, open kettle, but mine would spoil. Rich refused 
to carry the spoiled jars up from the basement anymore, so we bought 
our cans of tomatoes. 

We had a cherry tree, pear trees, and apple trees. (One year we 
pitted and froze 40 boxes of cherries, using a hairpin to remove the 
pits.) Pop loved Jonathan apples. He talked Rich into planting several 
of them. Later we tried a peach tree too but the peach tree was not very 
hardy. 
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6. A Job for us Kids 

At one time a barn stood across the road on the property which 
later became our apple orchard. I remember playing in that barn. We 
called it our "hut" and we tried to decorate it by pounding cardboard on 
the walls. 

Originally a cow was kept in this barn. Pop and Uncle Henry 
took turns milking the cow and sharing the milk. Then when the John 
Pothoven family decided to "milk," we got rid of the cow. Everyday 
Jim and I and later Estella took turns walking down the road with a 
bucket and bringing back 2 quarts of milk from John Pothoven's house. 
We did not enjoy this job. We were glad when pasteurized milk was 
sold in the store. Uncle Lane also had a cow, and would bring us extra 
raw milk. We had grown up drinking raw milk, but now nobody liked it 
anymore. 


7. Hearing Sounds from the Neighbors 
In those days almost every family in Peoria went to the Peoria 

CRC, all except the Swank and Dunwoody families. We saw them in 
the store occasionally but mostly left them alone. I remember one day 
the Swanks decided to move a lilac bush growing in their yard. They 
tied their pony to the bush, then whipped that poor pony trying to make 
him pull the bush out. We were afraid of the Swanks. They would play 
the Barn Dance Folies on the radio on Sat. night and we could hear it. 
My parents would not let us listen to "worldly music" or even the radio 
programs like Henri Aldrich or Amos and Andy. Now, Uncle Henry 
and Aunt Minnie were much more open minded. I remember listening 
through their open window to Fibber Magee and Molly. Itwas | 
considered a waste of time. I was told that "I should read!" Mrs. 
Pothoven would listen to the Soap Operas while she washed dishes. 
Finally mom agreed if we were doing something boring like pitting 
cherries, we could listen to Ma Perkins and Stella Dallas. These were 
quite innocent programs as compared to the soaps today. 


8. Laundry Day was on Monday 

Before laundry duties could begin, Mother had to heat the 
water in this big iron wash tub in the basement. Pop had to light the 
fire. Then the buckets of hot water were carried to the washing machine. 
When we were small, Mom would hire her sister Janet, "Bete" to help. 
She used Blue Barrel soap which we would cut into slivers using the 
paring knife. The white clothes were washed first and then rinsed in the 
bluing water. Shirts had to be starched. Later it was my job to hang up 
the clothes. It was quite a chore to haul the wet clean clothes up the 
steps. It was important to have the clothes hanging out early in the 
morning, after all, the neighbor's clothes were hanging out already. It 
wasn't fun because the dust from the roads would blow on the clothes, 
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and flies often sat on the white shirts! After the shirts were dry, we 
sprinkled them, and then did the ironing. 

My legs would be so tired, because usually we did not go to 
bed early on Sunday night. Mom had no mercy. Marjorie and I would 
talk under the clothes line about who dated who etc. So often Grandma 
and Grandpa Stursma would show up on Monday morning and want 
coffee-time. Mom would want to get the washing out of the way, but 
would be forced to delay it. I don't know when Grandma Stursma did 
her washing. 


9. School Days 

Peoria school left a little to be desired for me. Helen Vanden 
Hoek was my first teacher. She was a friend of Mother. Besides her, 
Janet De Jong (still living today), Clara Gosselink, Agnes Schurman, 
Agnes Vander Hart and Frank Klynsma were my teachers. 

Agnes Vander Hart was an “old maid teacher" who simply 
could not discipline the kids in the class. I can remember kids standing 
in the corner, and one kid on each side of the piano. She would send 
notes home in the dinner pails which the kids would tear up before they 
got home. One time she got John Van Gorp, a school board member, to 
come to school to scold the class. "Boys and Girls," he said, "you have 
to behave." It did not help. 7th and 8th graders were not easy to control. 

As a child, I had a lot of bronchitis. I would cough every 
winter and I can remember Mother sitting up with me by the furnace 
vent in the kitchen, stuffing me with bologna, cookies, and cough 
drops...anything to stop the tickle. One time I went to Dr. Sybenga. I 
was wearing a wool vest under my clothes. He said, "Get rid of that...it 
will make her sweat and catch more cold." In those days we wore 
dresses and long stockings. We children hated those long stockings. 
Some girls would roll them down as soon as they got to school, or 
simply take them off. Pop was quite offended when the young women 
wore anklets. He actually wrote a letter to the Banner and it was 
printed. Can you imagine how the kids in school reacted when they 
heard about that letter? I was teased unmercifully, also teased because I 
was so often sick with coughing. I had to stay in at recess and noon. [ 
read so many books that I was called a book worm. 

Miss Vander Hart taught one year, then Frank Klynsma came 
along. He had discipline. He would have IQ tests where he tried to 
strengthen our overall knowledge. I enjoyed this. When graduating 
from the 8th grade, I made the valedictory speech: "Dear parents, 
teachers, classmates and friends......" 

We had 8th grade day when our class went to Des Moines on 
the back of Ray Hoksbergen's pickup. We went to Riverview Park, (an 
amusement park,) the Capitol building and ate out together. 

The first year of high school meant new friends. I rode in a 
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Model A Ford. Marv Vander Molen was the driver, and other 
passengers were Martena Vander Molen, Tressa Swank and Gerald 
Nieuwsma. There was no high grade roads and in the spring the river 
would flood, making it necessary to stay in town overnight by Grandma 
Stursma. I did not particularly enjoy that. Grandma could not speak 
good English. I slept on the couch. The next year Don Van 
Wyngarden was at the controls. Gerald, Don's brother also was a 
passenger, but I do not remember who else. Don would drive 90 miles 
per hour. I was scared to tell my folks, and also scared that we would 
have an accident. 

I was allowed to be in choir and go to choir concerts in the 
different churches. We had no plays and very few basketball games. | 
remember Mr. Van Vliet was the principal. One day the class decided 
to sign a petition. I'm not sure what we protested. We were thoroughly 
punished for that. 

Pella Christian High had recently been organized. We started 
high school in the old white building which Dr. Vander Meulen used 
for a maternity hospital. Later Uncle Joe bought the building and it 
became our first apartment after we were married. 

It was a bit difficult to be the oldest. When I started college, I 
had to live at home and ride to Central each day with the high school 
car. James got to stay in the dormitory at Central and Estella got to take 
a car to Dordt College. 


10. How to find a Girlfriend 

In those days, after Catechism Class, we had Girls' Society and 
Boys' Society. Then on Sunday evenings we had Young Peoples’ 
Society. We would sing the gospel songs. When I first attended, people 
would be selected to write a meditation. Occasionally there would be 
strange young men at the society meeting for the one reason to meet 
girls. So, after society, the girls would walk around church talking to 
the guys who often would ask the girls, "Can I take you home?" No 
fear of these guys. They were all church going young people. We girls 
could not drive, but later we did. We would go to Pella and ride around 
the square, or sometimes even walked around the square. 


11. 4th of July 

An exciting day every year was the 4th of July. On this day a 
church picnic was held in a timber near Taintor. Since cows roamed 
freely there in the winter, one had to be careful where you stepped in 
the grass. 

Mom always volunteered my services to spread buns early in 
the morning. She usually had to bring 2 pies. The menu was always 
buns with ham, cold pork and beans, potato salad or chips, pie, ice 
cream, pop and coffee. 
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There was a big water tank with dry ice in it which held a lot 
of pop bottles, We could buy a bottle of pop for 5 cents each. They 
also sold candy. 

The Girls' Society, and later the ladies aids were in charge of 
the food, I remember Nelly and Louise Vander Hart making coffee in 
big granite coffee pots, always breaking a whole egg in it to clarify it. 
We used white dish towels to drive away the flies, (no Saran wrap 
available then.) Casey Boerefyn brought his flat bed truck. This was 
the speakers platform. One day brother Jimmy fell off and hurt his 
head, but fortunately no concussion. We had various speakers usually 
political in nature. There were the games for children and young 
matrieds. I remember Aunt Tena catching a chicken as it raced around 
the circle. We did things like gunny-sack races. 

At night would be a program sponsored by the Young People's 
Society. I remember the Melody Four gave an outstanding concert. 
After the programs, fireworks would be exploded on the church parking 
lot. This was discontinued when the state outlawed it as being too 
dangerous. What a fun day it was! 


12. Thanksgiving 

The first Thanksgiving before we were married, Pop received a 
turkey from Wake's Feed. Mom tried to cut it up like a chicken and fry 
it. The next year after we were married, I invited both sets of parents, 
including Estella and Iris, over for Thanksgiving dinner. Rich helped 
me stuff the turkey putting it into the oven at 6 a.m. 

In the earlier years, the Dahms would get together on 
Thanksgiving Day for dinner or a large coffee-time. I remember going 
to one of these gatherings and almost everyone got sick with diarrhea. 
We thought it was the pressed chicken served on the buns. (In those 
days, pressed chicken was the thing to serve on buns.) 


13. Christmas 

Christmas was never very special. We never had a Christmas 
tree. The one decoration we had was a wreath with an electric candle 
light that we hung in the window. Often at Christmas mom would make 
fudge or we had "banket." 

In school we exchanged 25 cent gifts. We always had a church 
Christmas program. One time I had a long recitation about the 
shepherds. Jim once sang a solo entitled "O Holy Night." We received 
an orange, a bag of candy, and a book from the church. That candy was 
good: peanut brittle, chocolate drops and hard candy. 

On Christmas Day, we would usually get together with the 
Stursma relatives. I remember being by Grandpa Stursma and coasting 
on the road by the "dump house" in Pella. 

Christmas gifts from our parents were not in the picture, so 
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after I taught in Holland Michigan for 1 year, I bought Christmas gifts. 
I bought Estella a red sleeveless vest, and the folks a grill that made 
waffles and toasted cheese sandwiches. I'm not sure what Jim got. 


14. Vogel's Lake 

Andrew Vogel from Orange Brand Paints would invite Pop 
and his family to go to his cabin in northern Minnesota, but Pop would 
decline. Rich, who was now selling Vogel's paint in the store, and I 
decided to take him up on the invitation. We inclued the Vis family and 
the Jim Dahm family. What a wonderful time we had. We fished and 
cooked, went swimming, and put on plays for entertainment. One time 
Robert, 3 years old, jumped off the pier and Rich went after him...fast! 

Together we went to this lake 3 years, and Jater to another 
lake. We went once by ourselves as a family. I remember washing 
diapers in that old fashioned washing machine. No Pampers in those 
days. What a lot of work. No dishwasher either, but the cousins 
became good friends. 


15. Health Concerns 

James broke his arm one day falling down the neighbor's 
basement. Grandpa Stursma had to take him to the doctor. 

Pop bought a big boy's bicycle for all 3 of us kids to share. 
One day I was riding down the gravel road near John Van Gorp's house. 
Ruth Dahm was riding on the bars. We crashed. I got a huge gash in 
my knee. It was so bad that we went to the doctor the next day. It was 
stiff for a long time and I still have a scar. That same week we had to 
help Aunt Bertha with threshing. It turned out that Rich Van Kooten 
was the 16 year old water boy! 

I remember having terrible nosebleeds as a kid. I'm not sure 
what started it. One time Dr. Vander Meulen had to come and see me. 
Huge crusts would form. I would lay down and read. I read the whole 
Bible Story book through one winter. 

I remember being so tall compared to the other kids my age. I 
wanted to shrink down. Mom would insist, "Walk straight!" 

We had the usual childhood diseases. One time Grandma 
Stursma got this old phonograph out to entertain us. It played 3 records 
with songs like "I'll Take You Home Again Kathleen," and "Work for 
the Night is Coming." They were scratchy sounding. 


16. Gallbladder Problems 
Grandpa Stursma had headaches and pain in the stomach. 
Grandma Stursma made him this brown bread which he felt was easy to 
digest. However, he developed gall bladder attacks. I remember 
Grandma Stursma hurriedly coming to our house to get Mother as he 
was having another attack. We were doing the dishes and I had the 
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"Songfellows" (a men's quartet) playing on the radio. Mom got very 
flustered and I got a scolding for having the radio on. Later Grandpa 
had gallbladder surgery in Oskaloosa with a Dr. Johnson. I was told 
they scraped the stones out, leaving the gall bladder intact. We went to 
see him on a Sunday evening, and we had a treacherous ride home 
because the roads had iced up. 

Later Effie, Bertha, and Janet had gallbladder surgery as well 
as Estella and myself, Aunt Ella had asthma and developed the migrane 
headaches. 

Thinking about Grandpa Stursma, how he loved to tell stories! 
He had a very humorous laugh. He taught Jim and Gelmar how to drive 
a car in the field. 


17. Anniversaries 

When my parents were married 25 years, they decided to 
celebrate. The first night the Dahms were invited. We kids did the 
program: James on the guitar, (Pop liked to have Jim show off with the 
guitar..."now you play something for us!") Estella had a reading called, 
"The 3 old maids of Lea," and I played the piano, "Silver Threads 
Among the Gold." I remember they received a floor lamp for a gift. 
The 2nd night the Stursmas came and they gave a silver cream and 
sugar set. The third night the neighbors came and they brought a 
matching table lamp. (Jim still uses this table lamp.) 

On the 40th, we had the relatives over for a coffee time. 
On the 50th, we had an evening celebration in Pella First Chr. Ref. 
Church for friends and relatives. 


18. Difficult Times 

Several men of the Dahm family suffered from mental 
depression. Uncle Joe, Uncle Pete, Uncle Cornie and my dad all went 
for treatment in Pine Rest. We tried to find a reason for it. One theory: 
maybe Uncle Joe did not feel loved as a child after all, there were 12 
children in the family, and the mother was always pregnant. Uncle 
Pete, a minister, didn't get any calls. The people wanted a change, but 
he seldom had a call. Uncle Cornie was said to have been uncertain of 
his salvation, and had spiritual doubts. He felt not "good enough" to go 
to Communion. 

My father ended up with shock treatments at Pine Rest. Pop 
decided the store was too much for him, so he decided Rich and I 
should run the Peoria store. Retirement was not the answer. There was 
nothing to get up for in the morning. He finally went for help at Pine 
Rest. I think some of his depression had to do with the Haan troubles. 
Rev. Raymond Haan was a strong -willed preacher. Pop was in the 
consistory. The two clashed. The consistory members took sides. 
Rev. Haan finally accepted another call but that too was hard as Rev. 
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Haan's friends were angry at my father. We had nasty unsigned letters. 
People would take their credit out of the store and refuse to come 
anymore. Pop would discuss this over and over with Tom Vander Hart. 
mother heard it many times too. 

Iremember Rev. Haan's farewell sermon from Jude, "clouds 
without rain" and applied it to my father. Unkind remarks still surfaced 
in 1982 at the school's 75th anniversary. These were not pleasant 
memories. 


18. About the Dahm Relatives 

Uncle John and Aunt Gertie Dahm: I remember visiting them. 
Cousin Cornie gave Jim his BB gun. Aunt Gertie talked constantly. 

Uncle Bert and Aunt Marie Dahm: The folks visited with them 
alot. Aunt Marie was so very clean. They would go over the house 
every day, and if they were to get company, they would do it again. No 
bathroom in their house and Estella would help wash the clothes in the 
wash house. She had to wash everything twice. I remember going 
gooseberry picking with Aunt Marie, Stella and Christina. 

Gooseberries are tiny little berries with a spine sticking through it. It 
takes a lot to make a gooseberry pie. We had a lot of laughs. Aunt 
Marie was a very good seamstress. She made my wedding dress. I also 
remember J.B. Dahm seriously injuring his neck and collar bone while 
working under his bulldozer. 

Uncle Henry and Aunt Minnie Dahm: Uncle Henry was a co- 
partner in the store. He smoked his pipe constantly. Aunt Minnie had 
been a school teacher. She would send us kids home when there was 
any fighting saying, "You kids stay on your own yard..." But, it would 
blow over. Imagine having 10 kids on your yard. The children always 
called their dad, "Papa." 

Uncle Pete and Aunt Grace Dahm: Since he was a minister, 
they came around only in the summer and would spend 2 weeks or so in 
Iowa...out came the good silverware! 

Uncle Joe and Aunt Minnie Dahm: Uncle Joe married an old 
maid schoolteacher. Both were pretty old, he was 37, she was 30 years 
old. They adopted 10 year old twin girls. Aunt Minnie would invite 
Jim and me to stay overnight. One time J helped clean cherries and 
received a picture made of colored foil. They never were a happy 
couple. 

Aunt Helen and Uncle Walt Vander Hart: This was another 
couple that was not really happy. They would argue a lot about religion. 
They went to the Gospel Chapel with a Mr. Pinches as the leader. Pop 
would discuss their beliefs with them. There was a lot of discussion 
about pre-millenism (thousand year reign of Christ). I remember 
visiting cousins Stella and Jeanetta at their farm in the summer for 1 
day. I was astonished that they made their own Grapenuts. A few years 
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later the family split up. Walt, Helen and the 5 youngest went to 
Arizona. Aunt Helen came back alone to live with Jeanetta. Helen died 
in Pella of cancer. Walt was buried in Arizona. 

Aunt Stella and Uncle Gerrit Pothoven.: Gerrit Pothoven was 
a graduate of Central College. He taught school and was a principal in 
Denver Christian. Stella was so hospitable and took life much easier 
than her brothers. They would also come in the summer to Peoria. I 
really got to know them when I taught in Holland, Michigan. I would 
go there every Monday after school for tea. She was a great cook. I 
really enjoyed Aunt Stella. 

Aunt Nellie and Uncle Henry Labotz: Nellie was married first 
to Herman Oldert. They divorced and Nellie moved to Chicago where 
she ran a "rooming house." Here she met Henry Labotz. She had no 
children. Nellie lived in Florida most of her later life. She was brought 
back to Pella by J. B. Dahm who looked after her affairs. She died in 
the Pella Hospital. The Dahm family did not care much for Henry 
Labotz. He played poker! 

Uncle Lane and Aunt Gertrude Dahm: They lived on the farm 
by Taintor, owned by his brother Jake and Henry. Aunt Gertrude was a 
Bandstra. (Later Pop bought the farm and rented it to Kenny De Jong. 
There was an old old house on the property. After Pop died, we built a 
new house on it.) Uncle Lane and Aunt Gertrude moved into Peoria 
and became our next door neighbors. Here Aunt Gertrude died of liver 
cancer. Her motto was, "Enjoy the little things, there aren't very many 
big things." Her death hit us all quite hard and Uncle Lane was so 
dreadfully lonely. We brought him a big dinner on Saturday for years. 

Uncle Cornie and Aunt Tena Dahm: Uncle Cornie also 
married a Bandstra. He was a man who could figure out how to build 
anything. He did carpentry work. We had him shingle the house and 
garage. Robert was just a little fellow and became good friends with 
Uncle Cornie. 

Uncle Arie and Aunt Cora Dahm: Arie was the youngest 
child, and almost left behind when the family emmigrated to America. 
He married at age 30. He was a bit more polished than his brothers. He 
died very suddenly of a heart attack. Uncle Arie and Aunt Cota were 
very good about visiting Uncle Lane as a widower. They came every 
Wednesday night.. 


19. More "Quotes" by Pop 
Jake, our father was a very independent person. 

"Do it yourself" was his motto. We had these old wooden steps off 
the front porch that needed to be replaced..."you can do it yourself, 
Richard." A form was built to pour cement for the new steps. Pop 
really did not know how to do it, and it was not a strong enough frame. 
The cement exploded and it was a mess. 


TB, 


When we were growing up, pop would often quote the words, 
"Ifyou don't work, you don't eat." 

Pop often quoted to us, "It's not what you spend that counts 
but what you save." How true! 

Pop read a lot, and was self-educated. His interests were 
geography, history and religion. In geography he loved to ask questions 
like: "Does the Panama Canal go East-West, or North-South?" If we 
didn't have the correct answer, he would say, "You went to college and 
you don't know that?" 

When doing manual jobs, Pop was not a very particular 
person. "It doesn't stick so narrow" was his reply. 

An expression Pop used when we had a birthday, a new baby, 
or some achievement was, "Hearthy Congratulations!" 

Pop's way of complimenting the food set on the table was, 
"We eat like kings!" 


* kK KOR OK 


We appreciated the spiritual strength Pop provided. We had 
regular devotions and always went to church. 


The storytellers: 
Estella, James, Dorothy 


Jacob and Effie Dahm 
April 24, 1925 


J immy, Gelmar Andringa (cousin), 
Dorothy, Estella 
1939 


Our Family in 1942 


Jimmy giving Ruthie a drink. 
Picture taken in front of Grampa Stursma’s house. 
(it was fun to pump the water!) 


Jumping Rope 1945 
Estella, Barbara, Ruthie, Norma, Jimmy 


Cousins: 1948 
(L-R) Marjorie, Barbara, Jimmy, Ruthie, Estella, Erma, 
John Howard, Stella Vander Hart, Norma, Dorothy. 


Peoria Store 1924 

Brothers Henry and Jacob Dahm,(on right), bought the 
store from J. J. Stuursma. In the doorway is Effie Stuursma, a 
clerk. (Notice the street sign and the unique gas pump.) 


1989 Dahm’s Store, R.R. 2, Pella, Iowa 
The store was owned by the family for 75 years. 


amily in 1953 
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